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bly to the bottom. Not being a nautical man, however, my | was fierce and whiskery, and, with hardly an exception, every | was taken by the French conqueror ; but the Congress of Vien- 
| : boat hooks and harpoons, and ropes | man sported blue Guernsey frocks, and carried on their heads | na not only restored the loss, but added ea 
with running knots prepared. All, however, to no purpose; | some “ souwesters,” some, straw hats, and not a few, of Saxony, the Rhinelands, and Swedish ia, moulding 
the upper part of the mast was so thoroughly rotted that no | red night-caps; and the way in whieh they manceu their | Prussia into its present form, as consisting of two separate 
hold could be obtained upon ii for their | various boats was after the caiques of Constantinople, the | pieces of territory, of a total area of 107,300 square miles, with 
bargain was a vast supply of matted seaweed w it took | most astonishing feat of steering that I ever beheld. The | ten million inhabitants. According to the census of 1861, the 
them some time to tangle from their boat-hooks. That/|constant jibing at first perfectly bewildered one; a fleet of ion now numbers 18,497,458 souls, or is but slightly in- 
operation having been at last successfully accomplished, na- | lively boats that were close under our bows, were suddenly | ferior to that of England and Wales. 
ture piped all hands to dinner, and we, each one in our way, | under our stern, and vice versa with those that were — Up to within a very recent od, the kings of Prussia en- 
fared sumptuously, and were filled. close under our stern ; we crossed each other at shaking-hand | joyed the whole income of their domains, amounting to about 
We had w: much time cruising after that deceitful mast ; | distance, and chassee-croiseyed, and went through all the most | a million sterling per annum. Since the establishment of the 
but we were destined yet to waste still more. We had just | intricate figures of a maritime quadrille, or reel, or jig, the | new constitution, this state of things has been changed, and 
done dinner when a barrel hove in sight; quite a new-looking | boats moving about like sylphs, and es to other | the domains have become partly public property, in so far as 
barrel too, and one that had evidently not been long afloat. | as they fell and rose upon the sea. Every in every boat, | a certain amount of the income is paid into the public exche- 
Waz it a barrel of flour, or a barrel of biscuits, or a barrel of|our own excepted, looked bronzed, and hardened io any 
moist sugar; mayhap a barrel of whisky or rum ; or, who | amount of fatigue and exposure; every arm was nut-brown 
knows, perhaps it was gunpowder! Well, there was no fear | and sinewy ; and as each boat had several lines out, and we 
of our meeting the fate of the celebrated Irishman under | were on mid. famous for them, the mackerel came popping 
Brighton Cliffs, for we had no hot ers on board, and our | out of the water and flopping about the boats’ bottoms in 
pipes had been out for some consi time; so we deter- | every direction, and as fast as the fishers could haul them up. 
mined to secure the barrel at any cost, whether empty or full.| One old weazened Frenchman, who kept under our lee for 
It proved, however, to be a very tartar of a hen 4 and very|ever so long, had caught half a hundred mackerel before it 
- nearly hauled our gallant captain over theside. It was empty was ten o'clock. About that propitious hour we t our 
De & excepting asmall quantity of sea-water, that gave it its i 
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uer. As yet, however, the civil list of the sovereign does not 
in the budget, but a sum of 2,573,000 thalers, or £384,- 

, is deducted ay from the produce of the domains, un- 
der the name of Xi ion or crown allowance. Whether 
this income accurately represents the civil list of the monarch, 
with the expenses of the court, is by no means certain. Prus- 
sian finance has been hitherto under rather mysterious clouds, 
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or the government, possessed a “crown treasure” variously 






















the ‘ ‘ i- | first and !ast—a fine mackerel, who was immediately subjected | estimated at from one to one and a half millions sterling, 
4 brium, and the head on one side had been knocked out. | to the most painful process of ha the sides of his tail | which on a sudden, and of which no account 
as crew, however, voted it a useful barrel, one that was just the | sliced off to serve as fresh and alluring bait, and macke- | whatever has been furnished. From very recent explanations 
yes thing to hold young potatoes or onions ; so we spent another | rel was thrown into a basket, whence he ily flounced | of the ministers it would appear that the total amount of the 
4 half hour cruising after it, and lost it arter all. out upon the clean decks of the yacht, and gave them the ap- | Krondotation at present reaches the sum of 3,073,009 thalers, 
lack It was now 4, P.M., and we bad lost way instead of| pearance of a butcher's stall. It was lly wonderful to | exclusive of the cost of building and repairs of royal palaces, 
D or making any. The Sylvia must put into Guernsey to secure | see how long that fish survived, and what an immense amount | and similar items of expenditure. : 
with pry bye = dy y— indispensables necessary for her, a | of blood it lost before it eventually gave in and died. Itseemed| The royal d of Prussia is more intimately related 
re new boat, to e a decent début in the forthcoming regatta | as if all the other mackerels in the sea had an inkling of their | with all the and little sovereign houses of Europe than 
ae at Gorey. So all available sail was set, and we worked tack and | fate, and kept carefully away from our luring baits. any other family, with the ain of that of Queen 
ae tack, sailing almost right in the wind’s eye, and surrounded by| At all events, we had ht no more when midday had ar-| Victoria. Formerly, the house of Hohenzollern connected 
; a picture the most charming conceivable. The water was of the rived, and as a gale was in, and all the other boats were | itself almost exclusively with Protestant lines; but of late 
got deepest and intensest blue, plentifully crested with what sail- | flying for shelter, we, too, bore away and reached St. Aubin's an trim: 
the ors call cauliflowers. There were ships and boats of all dimen- | in something less than a three hours run. 
hich —_——_ me 6 ee eee 
sey ; others trying to work into desirable haven. Before 
2 us was the rapidly-developing town and fortifications of this FORTY CROWNED HEADS. 
a most pic! ue little island ; to our right were innumerable ( i ion.) 
rocks, with Jethou, Herm, and —— 
= against the blue sky behind them; and in the narrow PRUMEA. 
channel, through which vessels to and from England pase in-| The gencalogy of the Prussian dynasty is commonly 
g by to Guernsey, the little steamer from Alderney, returning from | Pushed up the stream of history as far as the year 800, when 
a | delivering the mail which had reached Guernsey that morn-| one Count Thassilo, of Zollern, is believed to have been pre- 
°< ing, and fetching those letters that were to be forwarded by the | sent at the great Christmas ceremony at Rome, which restored that 
r the return mail on the morrow. Far astern were the dim out-|the empire of the Cwsars in the pee 
Aes lines of my temporary home of two years experience, Jersey. | However, Count Thassilo is decidedly mvthical, and the 
i a In due course we got to the anchorage, and came to amidst a| flesh-and-blood Zollern met with in authentic documents is 
had variety of small craft and yachts, and then the boat went on | Count Frederick I., who, in 980, built himself a strong castle 
‘< shore, and returned with the appalli that the | on a hill, called Hohenzollern, or High-Zollern, the ruins of 
a paint would not be ready till late in evening, when the | Which may still be seen near the city ot . His 
tide would be out; and so we had to make the best of a bad | descendants—probably by doing a good deal in the 
ean job, and rough it as well as we could that night. There were | line, as was the fashion in those days—tiourished amazingly 
a two long Renee 40 otter side of the cabin, which cov- | 80 that the second, third, and fourth Fredericks were 
nod ered with spare sails, accommodated three of us. The fourth, Aenea eed seaggy ogee Lemme bape yey ope Red. 
own who was an old salt, made himself comfortable for the night | Majesty of . hang be sepa npn neds LY 
in a coil of cable lined with an old sail, and down a pointment of the Zollern family to the Burgraveship of Nu- 
tain's sail cabin about four feet in diameter and feet deep.|Temburg, a rather | ve post in a wealthy city, the Bir- 
Then Sone ts completed, the sails furled | mingham of the Middle Ages. Here the Counts came 
ref h and covered with tarpaulin, we hurried up on deck, and get- | into useful contact with the rising people of the age, the en- 
) ting a cordial from the shore as a substitute for hot tea, sing ts of the Hanse Towns, bent on building 
pre- made ourselves as comfortable and cosey as could be. 0 av dint Ss ho Nidy Sen, Beeee ann on 
ply, It turned out a lovely calm evening ; and when the sun was aubritier It was by the lessons at 
e the behind the the was literally swarming with | Nuremburg that the Zollerns were enabled construct for 
3 little rowing crammed as full as they could bly Remasives 2 gout Sain Gaeene Pma: which 
carry. Most of the occupants weresaucy boys ang fact, however, is not generally acknowledged by phy. 
bat of im rks and insinuations ; the boysafl smoking | sical-force historians, who can see nothing in the annals 
pe pipes, and making frequent applications to flasks that car-| world but swords and cannon. three or four Counts of 
= ried round their necks. There were some few larger Zoltern had been Burgraves of Nuremburg, making still more 
hes however, which carried pater familiases, with mamma's, and | money and lending stll more to the ever needy emperors, one 
acy all the sons and ; and these being mostly of a mu-| of them, Count Frederick VI., was invested by Kaiser Sigis- 
side of sical turn, vessel after vessel with really well-exe-| mund, in 1411, with the fief of the province of Brandenburg, 
cuted songs, one ids ox hier post to pallette and and six after madean elector. The family now rose ra- 
the whole constituting a ly and beautiful. ns panty ap on fier he me te chief rule or 
of Guernsey is yet in an plete ; and to e middle against feuda! op- 
that te to the fort has a singular! maz- | pression, trade and commerce to the utmost. 
to it, which works by cheam, Gaiieg ap the ttle as the flat and sandy plains of Branden were 
mud into a lot of huge buckets vy vy tetany he by nature, they now became the seat of a thrifty and indus- 
t to 


eecrip- 
il come 
unfor 
want 
a 
full motion, which, as it brough' buckets @ sufficient | trious race of men under whose step the marshes were 
4.4 elevation, emptied their contents into a large sieve, through into fruitful fields, and the baronial thieves’ castles 
oa which all the mud was filtered into a lighter on one 
—_ Peg mn Sy — 
the opposite $ Ww one 
<< they rowed off their cargoes heaven 
“often time or opportunity of inquiring); and two other lighters took himself 
hurled their plas. On surveying this wheel in the dusk, and from | hereditary prince, and openly made cause with the industrial 
ne the at which we were anchored, these queer 
or Sark 
late is 
been 
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care arose the first standing 
Great Elector, dying in 1688, 
millions, a vast treasure, and 38,000 well 
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El by 325,000 ; in 1796, at the death of Catharine LI. land, who had a voice in the matter as heir apparent, stre- 
by 348,000; ‘and at the present moment at rather less than the | nuously opposed the cession, claiming the whole of the estates 
foregoing number of miles. The official “Statistical Tables” | as private property. Finally, after ong and warm debates 
recently published at St. Petersburg state the area of the em- | an negotiations, a@ compromise was 

pire to comprise only 392,074 geographical square miles, | of whi 

which is inciusive of 24,298 square miles of territory in| out of the domains, and the next, 34,079 thalers, go to the 
public exchequer, while the rest is divided between the duke 
Russia, a budget has /| and the state. The legal question as to the proprietorship of 

er 


America, not counted in the preceding enumeration. 

For the first time in the histo of 
been published by the government in the year 1862, according 
to which the expenses for the imperial court amount to 


4,574,146 roubles, or rather more than 700,000 pounds sterling. | eigns, has a civil list of 143; 

This, however, is inclusive of the dotation for the empress and | one-fourth of the annual income of his country. 

[— children, amounting to 495,000 roubles; the cost of | territory formerly, till 1826, belonged to Gotha; but was then 
ntenance of the imperial residences, set down, ouitentiy parcelled off to Sax 

of becoming “ independent” under its own duke. 

the administration of various subsidiary imperial establish- | ness’s family is 

ments, such as the theatres at St. Petersburg and Moscow, and | cluding one morganatic relation.— 


too low, at 134,000 roubles, and the expenses connected wii 


similar disbursements, calculated to be 2,754,757 roubles. So 
that al er the cost of the court of Russia amounts to very 
nearly t millions of roubles—exactly 7,957,003—or far 
above a million sterling. This is the official statement, but it 


is generally believed that the actual expenses amount to more | Sheffield Cemetery, a man may have reasonable hope that his 
sum. The imperial | pody will be allowed to rest quietly in its aj 
domains are known to produce not less than forty m lions | But it was not so formerly ; and men who would hardly like 
roubles per annum, and as but a small fraction of this sum ‘is | to be considered more than middle-aged, can recall the days 
accounted for in the budget, it may be concluded that, as in | when the Reswrgam Homos, as they styled themselves, or Body- 
other Continental states, this income is used in Russia to keep | snatchers and Resurrectionists as they were called by the outer- 


than twice, and, perhaps, three times 


up the splendour and contribute to the magnificence of the 
court. i 


SAXONY. 

The defect of concentrated family power, arising from the 
absence of the law of primogenitrue, is nowhere more strik- 
ingly illustrated than in the 7 of the princely houses of 
perven b The aeey was always foremost among the leading 
eS the tong of central Europe, and gavea Kaiser to the 

oly Roman Empire as early as the beginning of the tenth 
century ; yet the splitting up of the great stock into numerous 
small branches always and ever destroyed the work of indi- 
vidual Ly oe and after more than a thousand years’ exis- 
tence left the house comparatively uninfluential and powerless. 
Though the former division of the family possessions into 
more than a score of separate territories has now been reduced 
to five branches, these —_ are among the smallest of inde- 
pendent states, the leading branch, the kingdom, possessing 
scarce two millions of inhabitants, on a territory of 6,700 
square miles. From this figure the scale grows downwards, 
through Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburg- 
hausen, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to Saxe-Altenburg, embrac- 
ing only 500 square miles, with 137,000 souls, or less than the 
population of Bristol. It is characteristic of the history of 
the family that the ruler of the last-named smallest territory 
among the States of Saxony represent the oldest line, where- 
= the youngest branch exists in the sovereigns of the king- 

om. 


The present king, John 1., prides himself on being the best 
jurisconsult in Europe. He mastered all the codes of all 
the states in the universe, is said to be well at home in Japa- 
nese legislation, and knows Coke upon Littleton by heart. 
His ne + Sy in law, as George V. of Hanover lives in 
music, and Louis I. of Wittelsbach in Bavarian poetry. The 
King of Saxony otherwise has the reputation of being, though 
a lawyer, a good, kind-hearted sort of man, much given 
to the lad , laisses-faire system of politics. He a 
civil list of 570,000 thalers, or 84,0001; added to which are the 
“ pin-moneys ” of the queen with 30,000 thalers, and the dota- 
tions of the princes with 235,000 thalers, making, with other 
incidental expenses, the total cost of the royal court 863,575 
thalers, or about 128,000/. sterling. Originally, by the consti- 
tation of 1831, the civil list of the king was fixed at 500,000 
thalers, including all other items, but this was found to be in- 
sufficient, and the chambers, seeing the peaceable disposition 
of their learned sovereign, made no difficulties in increasing 
the annual allowance, The king, by his marriage with a 

of Bavaria, has four children, two sons and two 
ters, and through his other relations is connected inti- 
mately with the houses of Portugal and of Italy. 

The reigning Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Charles Alex- 
ander, remembering the traditions of his house in thellast gen- 

professes to be a great patron of literature and the fine 

arts, but is generally held to be not sincere in this endeavour, 
or, by others, not equal to the task. Since his accession in 
1853, there have been crowds of wandering minstrels at Wei- 
mar, for greater or lesser time; but, as yet, no Goethe or 
ler has been discovered among them. The grand duke 

is married to a daughter of the late King of Holland, with 
whom he received a large fortune, which, added to his own 
rivate possessions, leaves him more wealthy than the rest of 
‘on princes. He has a civil list of 280,000 thalers, or about 
41,000/., amounting to one sixth of the income of the whole 
country. The “fine arts,” besides, figure in the budget at 
rather 4 large sum, and another expensive d di item 
is, a special corps of life guards, numberin Rorercoven men. 

The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, Bernhard, 
who rules a territory of 971 square miles, with a populati 
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ved at, by the terms 
the reigning duke has a civil list of 100,000 thalers 


domains meanw: emains unsettled. 
The Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, the pettiest of Saxonic sover- 
006 thalers, which is vay eee 
e little 


e-Hildburghausen, and finally had the glory 


er large, consisting of sixteen Bi. + 
‘ To be concluded next week. 


THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 
In the present day, in spite of the recent disclosures at the 


inted ve. 


world, carried on a flourishing trade. , 
In the ancient practice of surgery, anatomy was little re- 
ded, and the corpses of murderers and other criminals af- 
forded a sufficient supply of “ subjects” for the few students 
who held that examination of the dead human body was abso- 
lutely necessary ; but towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the pi of surgical science on the continent, and the 
discoveries of John Hunter in England, caused men to turn 
their attention more and more to the study of nature ; hence 
arose an increased demand for subjects, and the resurrection- 
ists came forward to meet it. 
The graveyards in the more outlying parts of the metropolis 
were their usual haunts, and from these, in spite of every pre- 
caution, they carried off bodies innumerable. In many in- 
stances, the grave-diggers, sextons, and persons appointed to 
take care of the burial-grounds, were in the pay of the body- 
snatchers, and would leave their gates unlocked, and turn their 
backs when the deed was being accomplished. So little con- 
fidence had the public in these official guardians, that inmany 
instances the friends of the deceased person were wont to keep 
watch, night after night, by the side of the ve, until such 
time had elapsed as to render the body no longer fit for the 
purposes of the surgeon. Even their kindly vigilance was too 
often baffied. A very short period of inattention was sufficient 
for the resurrectionists, whose boast it was that they could re- 
move a body from a grave of the ordinary depth in forty-five 
minutes. They never removed the whole of the earth from 
the grave, but simply dug a hole at the head of the coffin, un- 
til it was bared to on. Inserting a peculiarly shaped crow- 
bar between the lid and the coffin, they prized up the lid, 
which generally broke in two from the superincumbent weight 
of earth. The body was then drawn out, stripped of its cloth- 
ing, and carried away in a sack. The body-snatchers were 
most particular in replacing every article of clothing in the 
ve, and merely carried off the naked corpse. The reason 
for this was, that ea enattling was by the law of land 
merely a misdemeanour ; but g the clothing was ny, 
and would have sub; them to transportation. They were 
extremely careful to replace everything in ay ayo in the 
same order as they had found it. The friends of the departed 
were in the habit of putting private marks on the grave, to 
discover whether it had been desecrated; such as a piece of 


the most rigorous exactitude; and consequently many a 
mourning survivor fondly believed that the grave still con- 
tained the remains of his beloved one, while in reality it was 
only tenanted by an empty coffin. Sp were occa- 
sionally set in the church , but without avail. Duri 

the daytime, the resu 
fraternity into the place, for the purpose of observing where 
the pegs were fixed to which at night the wires would be at- 
tached ; therefore, when night came, they easily found the 


removed the loaded weapon, and pursued their ayocation in 
security. 

‘The surgeons were not without their share of risk in these 
affairs, as they frequently had to take the bodies from the 
houses of the resurrecti to the hospital. On one occa- 
sion, a student was a ee carefully packed in a 
hamper, in a -coach, one hospital to another. To 
his 8 and alarm, the coach stopped in Bow Street, in 
front of the police-office. The coachman descended from his 
box, and putting his face in at the window, said in a low but 
significant tone: “ Sir, my fare to the place you want to go to 
is a guinea, unless you to be put down here.” The stu- 
dent took the hint, and paid the money. 
The leading men among the resurrectionists were wont to 





of 172,000 souls, is one of the most popular princes of Saxony, 
and, perhaps, of Germany. He is a quiet unostentatious man, 
sincerely devoted to the welfare of his little country, and spar- 
ing no efforts to this effect. Our late King William IV. is said 
to have had a particularly high regard for him, which he evi- 
denced by making him a Knight of the Garter, in 1831, How- 
ever, the subjects of Duke Bernhard have probably never seen 
the blue ribbon on his breast. He is now 62 years of age, 
and, married to a princess of Hesse, has two children, a son 
and a daughter, besides four grandchildren. His civil list of 
225,000 beg ah ay tast isp = out of the income of the do- 

mains, w , under the e's OWN management, produ 
= Ld times this _ . "A 
pinions vary much in Germany regarding the present 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. dooming to sage, Bement 1. is 
the model of a and sovereign; while others will 
aan ty that he is At sa) - vain, and ey eee aim- 
ng ap pop ty, with a glimpse at the al pur- 
le which is to be resuscitated at Srrankfort-on the: ain. 
ke Ernest IL. is the acknowledged leader of the German 
national party, and has repeatedly declared his readiness to 
sacrifice his own position for the good of the greater country. 
The duke, now forty-four, and married to a daughter of the 
late Grand Duke of Baden, has no children, but a crowd o 
high relations. His uncle is King of the Belgians, his first cousin 
g of Portugal, one of his sisters-in-law Queen of Great 
Britain, and another the wife of Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 
Ernest II. has a civil list of 100,000 thalers, at a minimum, 
from the domains, and more in case these estates produce 
above 134,079 thalers. The proprietorship of these ins, 
which undoubtedly belong to the state and not to the prince, 
has given rise recently to endless quarrels between the gov- 
chambers Person- 


strut about the dissecting-rooms, and give themselves no small 
airs. At the commencement of a certain session,one Murphy, 
a noted character, presented himself before the house-surgeon. 
After some unimportant conversation, he said: “ Well, doctor, 
this season I mus: have twenty guineas down, and nine guineas 
for every ‘thing’ I bring you.” (“ Thing” was the cant phrase 
for “ ty 
“ Nonsense,” replied the surgeon ; “tis downright extortion. 
I shall employ some one else.’ 
“ Very well, sir,” said Murphy turning on his heel; “ but 
you won't be able to do without us.” 
The event proved that Murphy was right. The new men 
were either bribed off by the old , or else were exposed 
and detected by the ; 80 the doctors in despair were 
obl to re-employ Mr. Murphy. 
ere is a genuine extract from a diary kept by one of this 
gentleman’s fraternity. “ Dec. 24, 1811.—At twelve midnight, 
party went to Wygate—got three small. Came back, and got 
two at New Came home, then settled at Ben’s. 
Each man’s share, os 163. 8d. Friday 27.—Went to look out. 
Came home; met Ben and Dan. Went to Harp’s; got one 
large; took it to Jack’shouse. Jack, Bill, and Tom met with 
us, gettin drunk. Saturday 28, 4 A.M—Whole party to 
Guy's and St. Thomas's crib; six; took them to St. 
——— ; packed up three for Edinbro’; ‘ook one over to 
*s.” 


stick, a flower, or an oyster-shell. These were replaced with raged 


pegs, and feeling their way cautiously along the wires, they | P 


two kings of this unhallowed craf\—for it was in but | contained valuables. 


entered the public-house, called for a glass of ale, and entered 
into conversetion with the stable- , who remarked : “ Catch 
me sitting up with another dead body.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Mr. Patrick. 

“ Because, last time, the parish-officer gave me next to no- 
thing for my trouble.” 

Patrick chuckled inwardly, and apparently out of pure ab- 
sence of mind, laying with the lock of the stable- 
door. “He present , and went straight up to London. 
_ the same night with a trusty friend and a bunch 
of keys. 

Next morning, a jury of twelve honest fellows was impan- 
neled by the coroner. “After hearing a certain amount of evi- 
dence, the coroner said : “‘ Now, then, gentlemen, if you please, 
we will view the body.” The boy led the way into thestable; 
a cloth which some object in an empty stall was re- 
sored, tad Chemes to the eyes of the astonished jury a truss 
of straw ! 
On another occasion, a footman, who was acquainted with 
Patrick, informed him that his master was dead, and that he 
thought something could be done with the body. Patrick de- 
clined to have anything to do with the affair;until the coffin 
was screwed down, which was py toe on Saturday 
night, the funeral ordered for the following y The 
footman and Patrick on remnpee dhe Sady, eaaes tin the 
garden, and filled up the coffin with earth. actually 
" , and anes that he = = 
help smiling when the clergyman to “our dear 
parted brother.” 
A number of persons who died in the metropolitan work- 
houses had no relations or friends near at hand, and Mr, Pa- 
trick took advan of this circumstance to assume a 
of disguises, and boldly claim the bodies of the deceased. 
was aided in this scheme by one Conchman, a strong, broad- 
shouldered fellow, who was employed by Patrick to carry the 
subjects to the hospitals. This system had been carried on at 
St. Giles’s workhouse with great success for some time, when 
Murphy, the rival monarch of the resurgam homos, grew 
jealous at Patrick’s prosperity. 4 piving Conchman with 
drink, he wormed out the whole secret from him, and 
advised him to inform the Board of Guardians of the affair, as 
they would reward him handsomely. Conchman 
turned traitor, and Patrick was arrested by the police, but 
eventually discharged, for want of sufficient evidence. 
On another occasion, Murphy and Patrick were working 
as partners in a most lucrative undertak- 
ing. ere was a private burial-ground belonging to two old 
women who resided in a cottage hard by. os one 
Whackett as grave-digger and watchman. 
and Patrick concluded an arrangement with this man, by 
the graveyard was placed at their disposal. Whackett used 
to leave the unbolted, provided them with a private key, 
and even secret marks on such graves as he deemed 
advisable to rifle, for the purpose them in their 
nightly rambles. Unfortunately, however, two rival resurrec- 
tionists, named Vaughan and Hollis, got scent of the affair, 
and g one day upon Whackett, threatened to expose him 
unless he gave them a share in the job. Whackett made no 
reply, but crossing immediately over to a public-house which 
was full of shouted out to the assembled company: 
“Do you see those two men? They are body-snatchers, and 
have come to bribe me to les them rob the graveyard.” 
labourers, excited to fury by these words, rushed out, 
chased Hollis and Vaughan for their lives. The baffled 
scoundrels, in revenge, went before a magistrate, and told him 
that if he examined the burial-ground at Holywell Mount, he 
would find the graves in numerous instances of their 
dead. The rumour spread, crowds of people assembled, the 
graves were opened, and found tenantless. The mob were en- 
beyond measure ; thi Po ae! ne house com- 
pletely, d his wite an dren Sos horse-pond, 
and seizing Whackett, attempted to bury alive. 
the constables Bven the wo aged propsiottossen, whe ware 
the ven two who were 
totally innocent of the whole , had their windows 


en. 
A few particulars in the bi hies of some of these men 
are worth noting. Besides following this repulsive occupation 
at home, two of them, named respectively Hamett and Crouch, 
ursued the not less abominable trade of camp-followers dur- 
ing the Peninsular campaigns. They took out licences as sutlers, 
by way of blinding the of the authorities to their real bu- 
siness, which was that of stripping the bodies and dra the 
teeth of the slain. Heaven and their own consciences alone 
can tell whether 
for fear their cries id be heard! For a period of three 
months this worthy couple, the Pylades 
carrion-field, 
fallen by some stray bullet, 
One night, Mr. 
He was cautiously the 
forlorn apartments, for a ten he heard another 
pair of footsteps advancing. He back, and prepared for 
a struggle, but —, he recognised the peculiar, hard, 
asthmatic breathing of his long-lost _—— . We leave 
scene of their happ to the 
conclude Crouch’s 5 
gotten spoil, and tock a hotel at —. For a while he 
rospered, but soon his former course of life was discovered. 
is customers deserted him; he lost all his , robbed his 
old mate Hamett, was sentenced to twelve monthy 
ment, and was at last found seated in a public-house in 
Hill, stone-dead ! 
Hamett also caused the downfall of another of his old com- 
mentioned. 
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pay ot and be aS Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
y, est Il. appeared ing to relinquish the domains 
altogether ; but his late brother, the Prince Consort of Epg- 


joining publichouse, Having always an eye to business, he! been his 


few hands—were the above mentioned Murphy and one Pa-| ing home the box; he was 

trick. The following story is told of the tai an atuemnele it filled teeth, of the value ot whieh he nothing. 

of his untiring activity. He showed the box to is fiend Hielite, who, with athetsten 
He was one strolling about Sydenham, with no w but secret joy, offered five pounds for the 

particular to do, w he heard that a female body, sold the teeth in small lots to various dentists 

to be that of a pauper from Woolwich workhouse, been | from time to time. Hamett, who was inquiring in every di- 

found in the canal, and was then lying in the stable of an ad-| rection for his called upon the dentists who had 
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manent supply of cotton. He would also call the attention of 
the House to the American struggle, and to the e , | to the mercy of Mr. Gladstone in the ns of Income-tax 
now that union between Northern and Southern States seem- | payers, tea-drinkers, insurers, and others. But though we 
ed to be impracticable, of taking steps with a view to media- | should have t objections to any “relief” to tobacco con- 
tion between the contending parties. sumers, Mr. Gladstone is clearly at liberty to get more out of 

Mr. Peacocke moved an Address to H. M. to give direc-| them if he can; and should the decrease of duty be followed 
tions that no sales to facilitate inclosures be made of Crown | by no decrease, but rather an increase of revenue, no one will 
lands or Crown forestal rights within 15 miles of the metropo- | complain except the moralists who object altogether to raise 
lis. He mentioned various instances in which the interests of | money from so unhallowed a plant as tobacco. On the whole 
the Crown in large portions of land had been disposed of for | the measure seems a good one, and will, no doubt, receive the 
most inadequate compensation, and urged the expediency of| assent of the House.—7imes, Feb. 14. 
preserving some open spaces, —— the great increase of ainda etnias 
F. L explained the nature and value of the forestal rights 
of the Crown, observing that the sale of those rights would THE PRINCE’S WEDDING. 

** The Prince of Wales, with the Danish Minister and 
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snuffers, or chewers. There are far more legitimate claimants 




















property, and caused Hollis to be arrested. Hollis was tried, 
but, through a defect in the evidence, found not ty. He 
then became a horse-stealer, and turned king’s evidence 
against one of his own accomplices, who was in consequence 
brought to the scaffold. After this, he was shunned the 
lowest scoundrel of his acquaintance, and eventually in 
the depths of poverty and wretchedness. 

Bad as body-snatching was, there was in the lowest depth 
a deeper still. In the year 1828, the whole jom was con- 
vulsed with horror on learning that a couple of miscreants at 
Edinburgh, on their own confession, had sent fifteen of their 
fellow-creatures out of the world, for the purpose of 


their dead bodies to the ns. The crime introduced a 
new — = | =A English language, — is still in use, 
thoug! ily in a metapho sense. But thirty years 

the eed hake! was a name of terror; and those wea 
old enough to recollect the murder of the Italian boy by the 













































































not affect the inclosures. The course proposed would not be 
for the interests of the Crown or of the owners of the soil. He 


























notorious Bishop and Williams, will remember the horror | opposed the motion.—Sir G. Grey read a correspondence with | °*2¢ shed personages, will, it is expected, go on 
they experienced when walk through the more lonely | the Inclosure Commissioners whence it ap ed that ample age he Ang by phe po io f "Tang ‘a 
suburbs of London, lest suddenly a pitch-plaster should be | notice would be given to the House before the inclosure ofany bes os 1 o'clock rh ~ dine M - — wif 
clapped over their mouths. of the lands in question.—After some observations by Mr. Bux- ot a dy* = a ill a ne th qe Ay e 
he hideous atrocity of these crimes at length aroused the | Tox, Mr. LockE, and Mr. Ayrron, the CHANCELLOR of the bo . a shehieaeeratiaa ¢ — od yee be mae 
attention of our sl 1 rs, who ought to have settled | ExcHEQUER ealled the attention of the House to the terms of | PUduet in a richly-je case, which m pure 


the affair long before. In the session of 1829, Mr. Warburton 
introduced an Anatomy Bill, which was passed by a large ma- 
> the Commons, but was thrown out by the House of 
r Then came the hurricane of Reform, and all smaller 
measures had to bow their heads before the blast. In 1832, 
Mr. Warburton again brought forward his bill somewhat 
amended. It was discussed in extremely thin houses, fifty 
members only bei g present in the Commons at the second; On the 17th, in reply to 'a question by Mr. Benrrnck, Lord 
—— only nD in the Lords on the same occa- | PALMERSTON said the Government received no more in- 
sion. However, it saeed tele law, and, thanks to its benefi- | formation with regard to the reported defeat by the Confede- 
cent influence, Body-snatching and Burking have become | rates of the blockading squadron at the mouth of the Charles- 
tales of the past, while the schools of anatomy are better sup- | ton river than the published telegrams icated—name- 
plied with subjects than they ever were under the old ly, that the blockade was raised one day and reim the 
It is am as well as instructive to turn to the debates | succeeding day. With respect to the a) plication of the gene- 
on the bill, note how at all periods of the world’s history | ral law of nations to a transaction of this kind, he abstained 
obstinate judice opposes improvement. Colonel Sibthorp | from giving any opinion, as its application depended so much 
attacked measure with the utmost violence. Henry Hunt, | on the circumstances of the case. 
the — hed people, and hm « phe ogee ed es bill ~ Miideccnbindes 
bitterly, dec! it was an on the privileges of the 7 
poor, and threatened to move that the bodies of all placemen SMOKERS AND DUTIES. 
and pensioners should be delivered up for Gunntien. Mr.| The subject which the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
Macaulay took the other side, and proved with much force —— last night is one that hasan interest—unhappily the 
that the bill would protect the poor far more than the rich. | doctors would say—for an ever increasing class of Soghsienes. 
He said: Tobacco has ie the conquest of our countrymen as com- 
“ An ordinary murderer hides the body, and disposes of the | pletely as of the sedate Oriental, the contemplative 
property; Bishop and Williams dig paien, ond bony the pro- 
perty, but expose the body tosale. The more wretched, the | is smoking now more general among all classes than in Eng- 
land. Although few individuals here smoke as much as the 


more lonely any human being may be, the more desirable a 
prey is he to these wretches. It is the man, the mere naked | thorough Continental devotees, yet almost everybody smokes 
a little. The practice which the Prince Regent and his friends 
thought only fit for stage coachmen is now the solace of men 
of every class, condition, and turn of mind. The idler smokes 
from habit and the want of something to do; but to many of 
those whose nerves are unstrung, or strung too tightly by 
overwork, who are harassed by the cares of office or business, 
or depressed by the anxieties of life, the soothing cigar is one 
of the chief pleasures of the day. And any one who tries to 
lecture the working man into giving up his pipe will be able 
to appreciate the hold which to even in its coarsest forms 
has upon the tastes of those accustomed to it. The consump- 
tion has, in spite of the heavy duties, —— of 
late years, as Ne one may judge for himself. uff, the de- 


= pe our ers, is pessing into oblivion, although 
diplomacy, fond of the old ways still, insists on the presenta 
q of gold snuff-boxes. The practice of chewing has never 
strides, and the pride of the English people would | been popular except with men, and we are not likely 
have been spared one of the most humiliating chapters in our | to bri tis epablican “ist y 
social the quantity of the weed which os roeey onerens ere cues 
is 80 great that the income derived from the duty now amounts | “8078, 
to not far from £6,000,000 — yearly. A sum nearly as fair 
sevenpence 





by general subscription by the ladies of Gravesend. As on 
the occasion of the Princess Royal’s departure, 60 young la- 
dies, dressed alike in red and blue and white—the colours of 
England and Denmark—will be stationed along the Terrace- 
pier, 30 on each side. Each of these yount ies will be 
provided with ample, though pretty, baskets filled with violets 
and roses, which they will strew along the path as the Princess 
advances. Viscount Sydney, as Lord. Lieutenant of Kent, will 
receive her Highness at the upper end of the ae and present 
the Mayor and the other members of the Corporation, An 
address will be presented by the Town-clerk, but, following 
the admirable rule which has lately come into fashion on these 
State occasions, it will be presented only, and not read. 
The Royal party and their suites will then enter their State 
and p d in ion through Gravesend by 
the route we have already indicated to the railway station, the 
whole'extent of the line from pier to railway parny ben by the 
Kentish Volunteer Artillery and the various Kentish rifle 
corps. The Royal train is expected to arrive at the Brick- 
layers’ Arms Station soon after 2 o'clock. 

* * A grand triumphal arch is to be erected, by the autho- 
rity of the Corporation, near Fishmonger’s-hall, at the en- 
trance to the city and London-bridge will be decorated 
throughout its entire length with flags and trophies. In front 
of the Mansion-house a gallery for 400 people will be con- 
structed, and the ico of the building appropriately orna- 
mented. The whole of the open s) within the enclosure 
on the south, and west sides of St. Paul’s Cathedral will 
be occu, by seats, rising tier over tier, and with canopies, 
for the accommodation of about 10,000 people, including the 
Dean and Chapter, the governing bodies of the whole of the 
livery nearly 80 in number, with their friends, 
and about boys from the City of London School and the 
Orphan School. The whole of vast amphitheatre of seats 


the motion, which went, he said, to prevent all such sales, and 
to limit the exercise of the discretion of the Crown for the 
public interests. After further debate, the House divided, 
when the original motion, that the Speaker leave the chair to 

intoa Committee of Supply, was Py yew by 113 to 73. 

. Peacocke’s motion was then put and carried against the 
Government, by a majority of 40. 

























































































































Then aeaking of the inestimable benefi has de- 
e its 
rived from anatomy, he said : sie 
“The horse of Leopold, Duke of Austria (who im ed 
our Richard Coeur-de-Lion), fell under him and crushed his leg. 
surgeons 










































the exterior decorations, it robably cost about £7,000. 

The expense will be borne joint! Poy the Corporation and the 

livery companies. Temple-bar is also to be elaborately de- 

ees ee ee ee the 

Mansion-h: , and Yaga a heey will be illuminated. 
Al _ ws 
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long Pall-mall and balconies of the clubs 





























as the Income Tax prod at its 

In the House of Lords, on the 17th ult., Lord RussE11, in re-| is brought into the Exchequer by a tax on one common 
ply to the remarks of Lord Derby of the luxury of high and low. ‘Lhe precise of this self-im- 
explained grounds on which our recent conduct to the posed im were £5,674,053 in 1860, and £5,604,032 in 1861. 

Government had been . In to the plun- | It may, i, truly be said that when a Chancellor of the Ex- 

der of the vessels, the authorities had prevented an inquiry | chequer begins to 

i , and were strongly of connivance in the b 
matter. With t to the oi they vy, — lavish expenditure, could be defrayed 
with great indignity, and, in spite of the attem; out of the money passes over the tobacconist’s counter. 
Government d more than a year to But there is one worthy of notice, that whereas un- 


them, all efforts been entirel 


above, snuff was 
plenduting of a vessel which had been wrecked on a wild and/| in 1860 only £144,654, and in 1861 £142,937. Thus, it is evi- 
uninhabited coast. The t 


is not the rich man’s cigar, but the poor man’s 
ian Government had been, not for the value of the cargo. pipe, which contributes so largely to the Exchequer. Although 


btless, there is a great quantity of tobacco manufactured 






















ment responsi here into the kinds of cigars, yet it is difficult to ac- 

Secs = : 

_ in 
with those of the Government of extensive . And this we believe is the best solu- are called, are ] pa 
been made for the value of the ship. w Sot the dither. the duly of 2 0a s on any whlch, from ite great titade, will be very effective —Couss 
pb bed mw bed 4 cargo had boon plundered. oe LS he meray mtn Sta the indest tbe emembention “On Monday afternoon, Feb. 16, at three o'clock, Lord Cow- 
levenignd. aad, tf und gned eoueietea "Wtoaemen onal ne of the ls ley’s daughter, Lady Sophia Wellesley, was married at the 
ment neglected its duties in a case of a shipwrecked vessel 


British , Paris, to Lord Royston, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Hard The Emperor and Empress, Prince Na- 
leon and the Princess Clotilde, the Duke and Duchess de 
orny, Count and Countess Walewski, M. Fould, Count de 

, M. Rouher, M. Rouland, and other Ministers, most 


















- | of home manufacturer. 7 
is such as to amount to a total exclusion of foreign com- 
ion.” He would now place the trade in manufactured to- 
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‘erious and difficul on the same footing as other trades, so as to subject it 
details of the With this view he proposed last 
Which had come 










to the effect that the duty on 
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Empress, decorated themselves with the prettyemblems. The 
Emperor and Empress stayed a | long time, conversing 
without the least ceremony with Lord Cowley’s family and a 
many English visitors who were introduced to them.— 

wis letter, Feb. 18. 





ON EXHIBITION. 
PROF. WHIR’S PICTURE, 
“TAKING THE VEIL,” 
At GOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 
Admission, 25 cents; from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


R. DE MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 

Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 

nard, of Washington, has returned to the City, and will continue 
his practice at his residence, 


No. 60 East Tuirty-rourtTs 8t., near Madison Avenue. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1863. 


Across the Water. 

London papers to the 19th ult. inclusive have come to hand, 
but taeir contents do not invite lengthened remark. In Par- 
liament, there are indications that the freedom of debate will 
draw out all sorts of opinions in regard to the American civil 
war ; nor shall we be surprised to learn that it was very fully 
discussed on the 20th, for which evening a Conservative mem- 
ber had given notice of a motion bearing directly upon its 
origin and issues. The pressure of distress among our cotton- 
spinners has been alleviated, it is true; but a dark future is 
looming up for them, unless a supply of the staple be secured. 
Thus it is that the subject is to be brought forward, though with- 
out definite aim or purpose, for Sir Lawrence Palk cannot for a 
moment imagine that the House of Commons will recommend 
an offer of mediation.—The ministerial defeat, briefly described 
in our summary, was an accident, nothing more ; albeit there is 
a growing impression that the Conservative party, in and out of 
Parliament, is gaining in strength. Not the least curious 
fact of the moment is this: the Whigs are undoubted- 
ly held together, and in office, by and through their 
leader, Lord Palmerston; the Conservatives, on the con- 
trary, fail to make their numerical strength tell, be- 
cause their leader in the Lower House, Mr. Disraeli, is 
not in the full odour of sanctity among them.—The 
Brazilian difficulty has already given occasion to some 
sparring between Lords Derby and Russell, in which the For- 
eign Secretary seems to have had the advantage. Mr. Christie, 
Her Majesty's representative at Rio, may be a somewhat crusty 
individual; but he has stout defenders, and possibly not so 
bad a case, after all,as the hasty public determined. At the 
same time it is creditable to the moral sense of the coun- 
try, that the mere semblance of bullying a weak state draws 
out a universal protest. 

The report, that the blockade of Charleston had been mo- 
mentarily raised, created very little sensation in England.— 
Several anti-slavery meetings, entirely without political or so- 
cial weight, have volunteered congratulations to the President 
of the U. 8. upon the later development of his policy. We 
allude to the fact, only to show that it has not escaped us.— 
Rumour speaks again of money raised in England and on the 
Continent, for the Confederate Government, on the faith of 
cotton-promissory notes; but the,particulars in print are not 
authentic. Still, looking to the continued large shipments to 
the blockaded ports, it is difficult not to believe that some 
such measures are in vogue for raising the requisite funds. 

A time for all things. The nation has sympathised in the 
affliction of its Sovereign, grievously tried by her great be- 
reavement; and it has had its own peculiar burden, in the 
sufferings of one vast labouring class. But, for a while, 
anxiety and sorrow are thrust aside, and the popular heart is 
joyously disposed. On this very day, the fair young Danish 
Princess, young Albert Edward's affianced bride, is to set foot 
on British soil, and enthusiastically will she be greeted by my- 
riads of her future countrymen. The great Metropolis, that 

pouted for an instant because the royal wedding was not to 
be celeb ated within its precincts, smiles again in full content 
with the promised procession through its endless streets. In 
local splendour or military pomp London cannot indeed com- 
pete with Paris, the unrivalled city of the world for festive 
display; but for vastness of attendance, no less than for 
the unanimity of loyal feeling which will animate the 
masses and vent itself in demonstrations of welcome, 


we believe that this day’s spectacle will be unique. Nor will | 28 


the rejoicing be confined to the course that is trodden in state, 
or to the residents who participate in the scene. From the 
Land's End to John O’Groat’s House, the public pulse beats 
in unison with the occasion ; in town and hamlet there will be— 
on Tuesday next, the wedding-day—feasting and revelry, 
shows, fire-works, entertainments to the poor, illuminations, 
all varying expressions in short of a universal gladness, and of 
a universal desire to give “ God speed !” to Prince and Prin- 
cess. For the reception to-day let us hope that the proverbial 
allusion to “ Queen's weather” may be fitly revived. May the 
sun smile on a smiling people! 





The Polish insurrection spreads, and has become truly for- 
midable. Prussia is facilitating the efforts of the Czar to sup- 
press it, while Austria is suspected ‘of taking a malicious plea- 
sure in the new troubles of her overshadowing neighbour.—In 
Paris, the Court and the wealthy classes have been revelling 
im an absolute frenzy of fétes and entertainments. The war 
in Mexico is still regarded with great disfavour. The nature 
of the famous Jecker claiin, exposed here several months ago, 


. | the Mississippi, on her way, it was presumed, to recapture the 


is by this time pretty well known among the French, and does 
not tend to more encouraging views. Details also appear in 
print from time to time, in respect to the reinforcements sent to 
Mexico ; but the official mind of France is studiously and suc- 
cessfully reserved ; and it is almost as difficult to ascertain 
correctly what troops are embarked at Toulon er Cherbourg, 
as it isto gather information regarding their comrades at 
Puebla or Orizaba. 

P.S.—By the arrival of the steamer of the 22nd ult., at Ha- 
lifax, we learn that France has remonstrated with Prussia for 
the latter’s interference in Poland. Earl Russell is also said to 
have denounced, in the House of Lords, the conduct of the 
Czar. 

























































































to Forts Lafayette, McHenry, and Warren, and gives to the 
President and his officers unlimited power to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus act, when and where they please! Some of its 
provisions moreover have the true ring of the gag, and are 
specially framed to stifle complaint. 

It is therefore no exaggeration whatever, to say that Mr. 
Lincoln has been thus invested with supreme power over the 
purses, the swords, and the liberties of those who can only now 
be satirically called his fellow-citizens. And who is Mr. Lincoln, 
upon whom this gigantic and unwholesome sovereignty is con- 
ferred? His best and most consistent admirers sum up his 
qualifications, by assuring the world that he is an “honest 
and well-meaning man!” What is the Congress that conferred 
these unheard-of powers? It is difficult toanswer. Weonly 
know that we have never heard any intelligent, cultivated, 
and independent American speak of it save in terms of con- 
tempt. The final vote, moreover, by which this dying Congress 
gave away the personal liberties of the once proud American 
people, was snatched from a sleepy house at an unseemly 
hour by a Chairman, “ quick as thought” (says an eye-witness) 
to serve the purposes of his party! We can only hope that 
the Government having ceased to be “ free,” may still con- 
tinue to be “beneficent.” 

To complete the circle of astounding strangeness, the Presi- 
dent has been authorised, by the last of the Bills to which we 
allude, to issue letters of marque against the South—which 
has not a merchant-ship afloat. The pretence is that private 
vessels can and will then cruise after, catch, and capture the 
Florida and Alabama that cause so much loss and irritation. 
Nonsense; the parties interested have other game in view. 
They know too well what it is to “catch a Tartar.” They 
desire to intercept the neutral craft that try to run the 
blockade. We have not space to-day to enlarge upon that 
theme ; but we may conclude with the prediction that such 
a course, if adopted, will almost inevitably bring on a 
war between certain powers whose interest and duty lie in 
maintaining peace. Privateers, we believe, are not invested 
with all the powers of regularly commissioned ships. If they 
assume these, there will soon be trouble. 








The Great Civil War. 
Reports are plentiful; news is scarce. The chief event of 
the week is the capture of the U. 8. gun-boat Indianola, on the 


Queen of the West. Attacked by this latter and another Con- 
federate “ram,” the Jndianola surrendered after a hard fight, 
trustworthy particulars of which are not received. To set 
against this, though it is scarcely a compensation, the C. 8. 
steamer Nashville, getting aground near Savannah, has been de- 
stroyed by Union gun-boats.—The C. 8. cruiser Florida has 
burnt at sea the N. Y. ship Jacod Bell, bound hither from China, 
with cargo estimated at three-quarters of a million of dollars. 
Naturally enough, the wrath of the Chamber of Commerce 
has again boiled over. 

An unsuccessful attempt of the Southern General Stuart, 
with his cavalry, to get into the rear of the Rappahannock 
army brought on a short skirmish. This occurred on Thurs- 
day week. Otherwise, all is nearly a blank; or would be 
found so, if readers of newspapers would compare the sensa- 
tion headings with the particulars. They would find for in- 
stance, “The Enemy Under Van Dorn Advancing—Heavy 
Skirmishing.” The particulars mention two men killed, and 
the fight to be renewed next morning !—General Banks is 
doing his best at New Orleans to remedy the disasters caused 
by the President's Emancipation policy. He is trying to or- 
ganize the black labourers, though his views do not accord with 
Sambo’s—nor in fact with those of the Abolitionists. 

Turning to local politics proper, we record our impression 
that the great Democratic party is veering round from peace 
to war. It is asked however, how the Conscription will be 
received? Can it be enforced? Doubts and the wonderful 
summerset among speculators in gold, on this point keep men 
awake. Otherwise the war stagnates, and men are silently 
pondering. — 

Close of the Congressional Session ; Grave Enactments. 

Duly, on Wednesday last the 4th inst., legislation at Wash- 
ington was brought to a close, the Sengte only remaining at 
its post for the transaction of certain executive business in 
which its concurrence is required. Congress, we are told by one 
of the leading city joprnals, adjourned “in high spirits ”— 
possibly excited by the impression that they had just rounded 
off a series of laws such as “ the world has never seen,” possi- 
bly inasmuch as they had first voted themselves (illegally says 
the Tribune, but that is not of the smallest consequence) a fat 
allowance, termed extra mileage. 

What we predicted in our last issue has truly come to pass. 
The defunct Congress virtually made Mr. Lincoln an Auto- 
crat, and changed in toto all those political institutions of the 
country, which have been systematically extolled, for three- 
fourths of a century, as the very perfection of human govern- 
ment. Congress left however one thing undone; it should 
have forbidden the celebration of the Fourth of July. 

The four bills recently passed, in which our countrymen, 
whether here or abroad, feel the deepest interest, affect finances, 
military liabilities, civil privileges, and maritime contingencies. 
Presuming that every reader has access to details, and intend- 
ipg ourselves presently to put on record some epitomes that 
may be useful as references, we p d to say a few words, 
suggested rather by the spirit than by the phraseology of these 
enactments. - 

Mr. Chase, then, in money matters has carried every thing 
his own way, being not only invested with the power of flood- 
ing the country with a vast amount of paper currency, but 
with so much discretion as to time and amount, that the 
bankers and capitalists and exchanges of the country will be 
in no slight degree under his thumb. Occasion to hold some- 
thing in terrorem over the heads of the refractory appears to 
be designed in this instance, and has been in fact a distinguish- 
characteristic of the recent legislation at Washington. — 
With very trival exceptions indeed, some few of which—such 
as one of a widow's sons, and the eldest brother of or- 
phaned children—appear to have been suggested by humane 
considerations, every healthy male in the U. 8. between theage 
of 20 and 45 is put at the military disposition of the President, 
by the new Conscription Law. Foreigners also, who have an- 
nounced an intention of becoming citizens but are in no other 
respect considered as such, are held liable. That this is an inno- 
vation, many of our readers are aware ; but they are mistaken 
in supposing that their own home governments will trouble 
themselves about the matter. That the new law further favours 
the rich, at the expense of the poor, is obvious: for into the 
system of substitutes this novelty is introduced ; he, who does 
not desire to serve his country, may compound with the 
Government and be excused, on payment of $300. Neither 
is there any limit as to time or numbers. The President may 
call out a thousand, or a million, or the whole, at his discre- 
tion. He nominates the officers. The respective States have 





Broad Hints to Foreign Powers. 

The expiring Congress intoned a set of “Concurrent Reso- 
lutions,” with refe to European mediation or intervention, 
which have probably been read in the daily papers, but which 
may straightway be forgotten. Their main purport was to in- 
timate that the United States will hereafter regard as an un- 
friendly act any movement whatever in either direction. Cou- 
pled with this are various off-shoots in the form of notifi- 
cations, none of which are specially novel. Thus, the onlook- 
ers are told, that they have never understood the “ real cha- 
racter of the war’—that the “ rebellion” is very wicked—that 
any word or proposal from abroad will only prolong the con- 
test—that, if Europe with-hold its “life-giving support,” the 
“rebellion must soon yield to the great and paternal author- 
ity of the national. government”—that the United States 
regret that foreign powers have not frankly told the 
South that its enterprize is “hateful” and “ shocking to civi- 





to the humane principles of Christian States, until the rebellion 
shall be suppressed,” so that the Republic “ one and indivisi- 
ble, will continue to stand an example to mankind,” &c., &., 
&e. 

Presuming to aver that these wordy Resolutions may 
straightway be forgotten, we are bound to assign a reason, 
apart from the fact that they have been adopted by a Parlia- 
ment in the agony of death, and were brought forward bys 
Senator who is one of the chiefs of a party notoriously prefer- 
ing the abolition of slavery to the salvation of the Union. We 
aver then that all this fulminated warning is of no value 
whatever, and will not be in the slightest degree heeded 
in Europe, because, since the commencement of the wat 
and down to noon of Wednesday last, the 4th inst. 
the Government generally has prefaced new movements by 
swallowing old—nay, sometimes very recent. iati 
Not to make a long story of it, you remember how the rulers 
declared on coming into office that there could be no war, that 
coercion was upj yet the war began ; that no inter 
ference with the system of labour, was conceivable 
under any circumstances—yet the anti-slavery Proclamation 
came; that hostilities were to be carried on solely by Volu- 
teers—yet a Conscription is on us; that the Secretary of State 
offered to abandon privateering in foreign wars—yet it is now 
legalized in a domestic one; that aliens, who had declared 
their intention of becoming naturalized, could not be subjec: 
to the Draft—yet now they must take their chance at Bellons’ 
wheel. You remember these, and scores of other fallings-of 
from self-imposed prescriptions or restrictions? Then may 
you very safely forget Mr. Sumner’s Resolutions. Englani 
would have maintained her neutrality without them ; Franc 
will enact her Emperor’s will,be that what it may, just as thoug? 
they had never been passed; if combined Europe determine 
either to mediate or to intervene, this little barrier will not 
stand in the way. Finally, in dealing with this, as with other 
delicate and difficult matters, the U. S. will be guided by this 

borrowed from one of Mr. Seward’s latest de 
adie ln thahtns * hatte to Goaiemaiinamen an 
accord with a nation’s necessities, and therefore can seldom 








no [controul whatever !—In the third place comes the Indem- | gress died out, the other day, in a spasm of Resolutions. The 





nification Bill, which excuses all previous illegal commitments | press was ‘in raptures for twenty-four hours, The Govert 
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ment, the People, and the next Congress will profit by Mr. 
Seward’s newly-found wisdom. 


The “ British Pirate.” 

American journalists of the Post stripe have so persever- 
ingly applied this title to the C. 8. armed cruiser Alabama, 
that they have apparently convinced themselves, and the un- 
reflecting herd of their readers, that there is some point or ap- 
positeness in the designation. We commend to these rash 
shepherds and credulous flocks a report, meagre though it be, 
of certain proceedings that took place recently in London, at 
one of the ordinary meetings of an Association specially de- 
voting itself to the elucidation of difficult legal questions that 
chance to occupy the public mind. We copy it on another 
page. 

Among the few British legislators of the day, who are 
statesmen as contradistinguished from politicians, Lord Stan- 
ley occupies a foremost place. He has not perhaps the instan- 
taneous perception or the great elocutionary gift of his father ; 
but he is of more studious habit and less identified with party 
movements. In summing up, as it were, the subject under re- 
view, Lord Stanley let fall this simple remark, in which there 
is a world of meaning : “ Now, before any man undertook to de- 
termine these questions, he would require to know more than 
the meeting had the means of knowing.” But then his Lord- 
ship is only a statesman and a member of Parliameht—and 
what is that to an Editor? 

And here may conveniently be noticed certain “ startling 

disclosures” relative to the growing navy of the Confederate 
States, which have been addressed to Lord Palmerston by an 
anonymous writer in the London Daily News—as thorough- 
going a partisan of the Northern, as is the Times of the South- 
ern cause. This exceedingly well-informed individual, to 
whom British ship-builders and “rebel” agents appear to have 
alike unbosomed themselves, details with extreme precision 
all the doings—past, present, and future—of those who sell 
and those who purchase, in England and on the sly, the for- 
bidden warlike craft. Minutely specifying eleven vessels, 
which “common report” assigns to the actual or probable or 
possible possession of the Confederates, he winds up his list by 
an off-hand declaration that “ upwards of fifty steam-vessels of 
various descriptions, in different stages of completeness, 
might be enumerated in the Chinese category.” This jump 
into high-sounding figures is quite in the style of ir- 
responsible correspondents; let it pass. But wherefore a 
“ Chinese category?” the reader may ask. Simply because 
we are told that Mr. Jefferson Davis is nick-named Emperor 
of China by all the long-shore men of the Clyde and the 
Mersey, his fellow-citizens and sympathizers with him being 
similarly termed Celestials. This part of the story we have no 
reason to doubt; indeed we credit it, and for one very suffi- 
cient cause, on which this self-confident gentleman ventures 
a sneer in his opening paragraph. “Does any one,” says he, 
“outside of a lunatic asylum, believe that the Emperor of 
China is in immediate want of a fleet of war-steamers?” 
Now, not being to the best of our knowledge on the road to 
the Bloomingdale Asylum, we venture to imagine that the il- 
lustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon may very naturally be 
in the market for screws and iron-clads, seeing that he has 
lately taken into his employ a considerable number of British 
naval officers, not destined perhaps to navigate the native 
Junks. In fact, without stark madness, we might go a step 
further, and surmise that the very point of the cognomen in 
question lies herein, that the Western President and the 
Oriental Monarch may chance to be simultaneously patroni- 
zing the industrious artisans of Great Britain. 

Be this as it may, there is one mystery still unexplained—one 
over which we have often pondered ere now, in print and out 
of it, and one which we should invite this writer to solve, were 
he not three thousand miles away and speaking from behind 
a mask. How comes it, we would enquire, that no legal 
steps are taken to cut short all these transactions, if they are 
as notorious as they are illegal? Where is “ Anonymous” 
himself? Why does he not lay an information? Are there 
no detectives in the Mersey police, no sea-attornies within 
hail of Birkenhead? Is half the value ot the vessel, if condem- 
ned, not sufficient to inspire the latter? Is Jack never in his 
cups? Do five-pound notes no longer open closed lips ? 

Are Liverpool boatswains so good or so cold, 
As not to be tempted by whiskey or gold ? 


To these questions we desire an answer. Has Mr. Adams, or 
has the local U. 8. Consul, sufficient evidence at his command 
to convict “furnishers” and “outfitters,” of violating the 
Foreign Enlistment Act ?—for, be it observed, the ship-build- 
ing, under the circumstances, is not a violation of the law. If 
they have it, why don’t they try the Courts at once? If they 
have it not, and if they find the Confederate tracks so cun- 
ningly covered up as to defy conviction—why, let them bear 
in mind that the same difficulty and defeat would be encoun- 
tered by Earl Russell's officers. 

Since the above remarks were written, we have noticed in 
print another letter from this Mr. “ Anonymous” to Lord Pal- 
merston, containing ful! particulars of sundry contraband ship- 
ments from England to the South. There is neither novelty 
or point in this letter, for all the world knows that the North- 
ern belligerent has obtained in our markets, since the war 
begun, a vast quantity of needful munitions. There is this 
difference, however; the North receives what it requires, | 944 
openly and without risk. The South, according to “ Anony-| tures. 
mous,” has already lost nearly 600 vessels, and property worth | **°Y 
eight millions of dollars, Even the Chamber of Commerce 





makes very little moaning over this traffic. abel 
“ preying” of the Confederates, that stirs its bile. 





The “George Griswold,” Relief-Ship- 

At St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on the 16th ult., the Cham- 
ber of Commerce presented the promised Address of welcome 
and thanks to Capt. Lunt, of the relief-ship George Griswold. 
The meeting was “ cordial and imposing,” to borrow the words 
of one of the most venomous of our Anglophobist neighbours ; 
and among the speakers on the occasion were Sir W. Brown, 
Mr. Rathbone who had traded with New York for more than 
half a century, the Mayor of Manchester, and other gentle- 
men. Manchester also, as more immediately interested, pro- 
poses to express its gratitude. 

Excellent as it is, we do not print this Liverpool Address in 
full, because the cream of it appeared last week in our columns. 
We cannot however refrain from once more calling attention 
to the golden sentence therein, already quoted, which puts con- 
cisely and yet comprehensively the national views of Great 
Britain. These are the words to which we allude : “ We think,” 


say the commercial representatives of the teeming and | @fd charmi 


busy port, “we think we are warranted in saying that 
men of all shades of opinion would rejoice to see this war ter- 

minated, in any way that would not be inconsistent with your 
honour as a people, and with the great and fesponsible posi- 
tion whieh you éccupy among the nations.” ‘The blended 








Too Kya can scarcely be awarded to the author, for the ar 
ess and skill with which he has executed a most 

~ «. is somewhat late to praise “ Masks and Fa- 

cee but of eulogium is not often afforded by 

pe ne wrights, a an earty Se of an old favourite 


mare therefore, be showed to stan: 

e time of this play is 1744. “Cony Cibber, tg “The 
Dunciad,” was then seventy-three years of age, while Peg herself 
was twenty-six. Everybody knows the story, as Reade has toid it. 
Has he taken rather arosy view of “ the calumniated actress?” Per- 
80: but how otberwise could he have made the theme avail- 
able for the stage? She must be a noble and good woman—or 
what point is there to that lesson which she es to “the fine 
mtleman ?”’ what pathos in her passionate sorrow ard indigna- 
tion at the cruelty of Vane? A noble and good woman she is, 
therefore ; and as such Mrs. Hoey represents her. The acting of 
this lady is spirited and el t, and—though she misses one or 
two delicate points in the third act—her ideal of @eg Woffington 
is true, and well expressed. er best scenes are—first with 
Triplet, when she enters the green room, reading the rdéle of Lo- 
hario, in ‘The Fair Penitent,”’ and afterwards, with Mabel 
Vane, ‘in Triplet’s Came, at Lambe I have never chanced to 
witness a more touchi Fe of this latter scene. Noris 
its pathos due entirely to the well-simulated grief of Woffington. 
The part of Mabel Vane, played by Miss Madaleine Henriques, is 
invested with all the dign ty, and winning womanly sweet- 

ness that belongs to the character; and the young lady's acting— 
not only in this, but in her other *scenes—is remarkably truthful 
ming. "Especially excellent is her interview with Triplet, 
in the second act. Altogether she has seldom appeared toso much 

vantage. 

But the crowning glory of the performance of this comedy is 
Mr. Fisher's Triplet. The odd rey the ridiculous costume, the 
subdued tone o: the epi and suffering, the quaintness, the genuine 
human feeling, the spirit of the gentleman st ling through the 





obligations of neutrality and friendship could not have been 
more happily expressed. 


“ Dixie !"—A Naval Scandal—Perhaps. 

So much falsehood and exaggeration are often mixed up 
with a little truth, in the stories circulating through the press, 
that one is puzzled at times how to deal with them. Thus 
there is one that we are loth to credit, but on which, if it be 
true, we should be no less loth to abstain from passing com- 
ment. Briefly, then, wé see it alleged that the congregated 
crews of our ships of war lying in Hampton Roads, and within 
hail of Fortress Monroe, are in the habit of singing loudly and 
in defiant tone sundry songs that are nationalized in the 
South. If this be so—no matter what hospitalities the officers 
and men may have received among the Confederates, no mat- 
ter what their own wishes or their expectation may be in re- 
gerd to the war—such conduct is not only a gross breach of 
discipline and international courtesy, it shows a lack of in- 
stinctive good breeding. We humbly beg pardon of our gal- 
lant Captains, if this be all a libel, which we can scarcely doubt 
it is—for them, ifunfortunately there be any foundation for the 
story. 

By way of quieting the alarm of our evening contempo- | y 


rary, who reproduces the statement under a sensation heading | W 


—* A British Fleet Gathering in Hampton Roads: Insults to 


iT 
Our Men by British Sailors,”—we beg to add that the three 4 


steamers named, of which the “ gathering fleet” is composed, 
mount respectively, 11, 7, and 6 guns! 


sMusic. 


Mr. Maretzek’s new company was to make its first 
last night; and we doubt not in our next issue we s! 
that it has fairly lished 
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to record ed in the public’s Good 

— Accounts all concur in antici sy lendatlon, am d par- 
cularly 





in oct. the Dine the —— qualifications and ilities to 
Signora Medori, 
Drama. 
It occasional] poe that we see upon the s' a which 
is valuable, no less for ~ cmseeteeun than for its Drm 


torious 
ualities. Such a pla the comedy of “ Masks and Faces,” pro- 
duced several times Tater at Wallack’s Theatre, and acted,” on 
each occasion, with spirit, brillian and excellent effect.’ To 
follow this love- int the life of the sparkling actress of Co- 
vent Garden, is.to see, as in a vision, the e gay and gallant society of 
Ly ~~ age —— London of other he = crogued. dirty 
a congue. arises from the shroud of th t. The second 
Geo the heavy-headed German, whe consoled his dy- 
ing Gus a promise to “ i+ mistresses.” = i 
ous cynic, is the palms of th those 


iden guineas which, as Mr. Tennyson moog = “help the 


‘hed of the almost broken- sours hack—al! the features 
of this eccentric character, are preserved in Mr. Fisher’s persona- 
tion, with a fidelity that touches the heart, and wins the willing 
tribute of alternate laughter and tears. Only one artist on the 
American stage—that I have ever seen—rivals Mr. Fisher in this 
character: I mean that emi and Li . Mr. Wil- 
liam Warren, of Boston. Nor is it for the purpose of instituting 
comparisons, that I make this reference ; but rather for the plea- 
sure of mentioning kindly two actors of sterli talent, whose res- 

tive performances of one particular part will long be remem- 
red with admiration for their superior merit. 
on only remains for me to mention that Mr. John Sefton assumes 
the part of Colly Cibber, with an ease and finish that exhibit the 
scholarly actor, and that Mr. Floyd makes a capital Pomander. 
The oy are played respectably well, and the piece ig well 
ted a e stage—though not with such elegance of scenery and 
<n ts as are rompted by the fasti- 
di tate the tL... ,-' Wherefore, by 6 way, cannot Triplet 
rtrait of Wo on—and not a daub, the very 
ight of we ch causes al h of derision ? The lady assures him that 
his picture has meri’ she commend a scare-crow?—And here 
it auras t that, perhaps, the effect of the third act 
ro be po aaee, did Woffington take the entire picture from the 
the d stand My - the easel, draped, instead of cutting out 
e 


mee, her own through the bole. Snarl’s 
uent Nang commen: y neste, » might become less 
ridleu! jous by a single int; but e effect would be 
worth so slight a sacrifice. .—It is like y that “ Masks and Faces’’ 
= repeated here, and it can never fail to please when played so 


The benetis ‘. of | Sue have vonatind we in all cases. 
Those of Mr. F eee. ent iss Henriques were 
ag my cabotentiol Fenny” Morant will take one on 

Monday evening, when “ Thiee and Cherry,” and “A Wonderful 
oman” will constitute the entertainment. May the house be 
thronged! The lady herself will take care that her audience is 


There is no to be said of the entertainments that are hav- 

ing a ‘‘run” at Niblo’s and Laura Keene's. It may, however, be 

mentioned that a ay called “ Lucie D Arville,” translated from a 

French piece called ‘‘ La Fausse Adultére,” has been played several 

times at the WinterGarden. It purports to be the work of Miss 
Provost, who the | 


To discuss its pecn- 
es would be to offend good taste. It isa contemptible piece 
ce, | of French filth, and o t to be hissed off of the stage. 
Mademoiselle Bouhe: 


r enjoyed a profitable benefit at the 
French Theatre on tem yf evening. She ts a superior artist. M. 
Graviér takes his benefit, at the same uonse, on the tenth instant. 
lays selected for tare Le Dépit ‘smoreun and La Feste 
ale Temps. Féril en la Demeure will be performed on the 
evening of Tuesday. ~The | past week has been a aed one behind 
the curtain; the coming week will be merrier still. MERCUTI 
0. 


Facts and Haucies. 


Changes are taking place in the Canadian Cabinet. Mr. 
re the Receiver. ge on account of ill-health ; 
and the Finance Mr. Howland has also ens his 
The Duke of Rutland has nearly lost his 
life, by a fall in hunting. He was out with the Belvoir hounds, 
not far trom Grantham, and, in charging a fence, was thrown 
some yards over his horse’ 's heal, causing an injury to the 
spine. At last accounts, there was hope of his recovery. A 




















‘urt that honour feels.” Das’ cavaliers 8 in the streets, sporting paper thinks | it would be particularly unfortunate, 
and pink each other, behind Montague House, un: her the faint Te were his grace taken away from the hunting: “field just as the 
of early morning. ffee-houses flourish, under th: age of “ cream of the season” is on! ictor has 


wits and nobles. Grub Street is in its Caer. 


slightly reformed from the indecencies - the fod are —— 
the temples of revelry and license. nefown and Anne 
Bracegirdle are rivals for the a of — wn. e -rooms 
of Covent Garden and bedizened 
out of fashion. 


beaux, and ted wantons. Fall wie thous 
are not yet weet use, and Pal pri enjoyment of 


sword, es, and gorgeous raiment. It is pe ure age, 
— ‘in spirit, or A ae features ; but vA - a very pict > 
e. We, of the present day, have discard artifice 
of Gurancestors A believe in black prosd-cl cloth, ae — anal 
es, crinoline, Brah 
Soelert but I yoy after all, 
ter, or more comfortab 





either sbier, voter, b bet- 
mfortable, than our English progenitors of an hun- 
dred ago. Be that as it may, however—no eae spec- 
tator of the comedy of “ Masks and Faces’’ will to reflect that 


the courtly 7 Soe of the old society, though artificial, was 
very agreeable, and that the prosaic of our social 
vement on the icate enamel we have so 
ruthlessly bi away. 
This, indeed, is not The a that sets us Gai of old 
ween then and now jut this, 
among modern comedies, is certainly the closest and most vigour- 
ous representation of a remote period, and is all the more sugges- 
tive besides, from the fact that it deals with historic persons. 
erenens sie. Civ, Satay Oates 1 these are names 
f the s Nor are the other characters 
at all out of k with the p ture of real life that is here de. 
limeated. Tripid, the toehen town literary , Sir Charles 
Pomander, the rake and man-about-town, Mr. Vane, the 
as but weak-headed country Bay are belongs to 


time and to thescene. Mr. Charles Reade is a man of genius 
and a scholar: o_o genial appreciation and am w- 
gh A in the novel and in play of 
“ eg 


”—reproduced a phase of the cm ee peculiar 


have a neces- 


Vv Hugo 
oy eye poh dag ny ——— to oe ae caldliess, not 
t e Poles. 8 Vv ost something 
of its charm. Workman, digging up the foundations 
of the East-India House in London, have come upon the floor 
and walls of a Roman house, the floor lying ata depth ot 
nearly 20 feet below the level of the modern street. The floor 
was in ation, and was formed of tessere of 
inch — , black, white, and red, but 
no very intelligible pattern. 

thick, remained on one side to a height of between 
3 and 4 feet, and the stucco and fresco painting on the inner 
ve been painted in 
oa rude design. What next in the 

way 0! Fo saps net An Australian paper praises the q' 
e. manufactured in Queensland “ from sawdust, 
process.” George Brown, the able 
is again a candidate for a seat in the Cana- 
The Expedition of D) = 

the Russian Government to explore the 

iver, W! falls into the Polar Sea between the 80th anc ond 
90th meridian, has returned to l, after an unsuccess- 











Peg | fal me ae out the objects of the Expedition. Pro- 


gress was racticable by the immense quantities 
of ice, which 80 severely uipped one of the ships that the crew 
were ‘compelled to aband The Gibraltar, late 
Sumter, steamer, has arrived "rafel y at Liverpool, after being 
watched for several months by a U.S. gunboat. The 
annexed show the movement of Cotton from Bombay 
for Great Britain d the last seven years: 1856, 558, 158 
bales ; 1857, 557,292 ; 1858, 331,429 bales; 1859, 561,883 
bales; 1860, 475,515 bales ; ’ 1861, 928,026 bales ; and 1862, 917,- 
530 bales. The ‘Emperor has a silver vase in 
his bedroom, which was lately found by the diggers on the 
site of the ancient city of Alesia. His pay has persuaded 
eee one Seneee ee eee has taken an ex- 
traordinary liking to A very long letter in the Times, 
which must be from a high medical or scientific authority, ad. 
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vocates the application of common whiting, as a remedy for 





severe burns. Mr. Dallas, Governor of bene gg Land, 
has remitted a draft on London for £1000 to a friend in this city, 
on behalf of the Lancashire operatives, in order that the pro- 
ceeds may be invested in bread-stuffs, A bumorous 
naturalist describes a ram as “ an animal whose butt is on the 
end of him.” The Federal Council of Switzer- 
land conferred the title of “the Dufoursummit,” upon the 
highest peak of Monte Rosa. Dufour is an eminent Swiss 
. A new light has lately been discovered for 
locomotive engines, which is said to combine brilliancy with 
cheapness. It is Freceons by throwing a jet of fas and air 
upon a cylinder of lime, and costs only fifteen mills an hour, 
while the ordinary way burner costs six cents an hour. 
There was a Ball recently, in Vienna, devised to raise 
a fund to be spent, in annual s' for flowers with which to 
decorate the @rave of Beethoven. Here indeed is the poetry of 
motion—————-Mazzini has gone to Caprera, and 
notwithstanding the Austrian police, has traversed 
the Austrian territory. e 
has po a three days’ visit to the Marquis and 
ot Aylesbury at Tattenham Park, Wilts; 
a similar honour, at last date, was to be paid to Earl and 
Countess Spencer, at Althorp Hall, Northamptonshire. 
The trustees have purchased from the Crown a piece 
of land in Commercial-street, ——— and are preparingyo 
erect dwellings for the poor t The architect is Mr. 
Darbyshire. The trustees are in —— for other proper- 
ties in various parts of London, which will be applied to a si- 
milar purpose.——————-Mr. George Parr, the captain of the 
All England Eleven cricketers who are to go out to Australia, 
has just made up his number, which consists of the following: 
From the Notts Club, Parr, Jackson, and Tinley; from Cam- 
bridge, Hayward, C ter,and Tarrant ; from Surrey, Julius 
Cesar, , and L. yer; from Yorkshire, G. Anderson. 
Mr. Grace has also consented to go out to the Eleven. Thisis a 
most formidable team ; in fact, best Eleven in the world. 
Another player is yet to be selected —————Redpath, the 
convict, has a ticket-of-leave in Australia, and lives comforta- 
bly in his own house, supported by his wife -———_——-A new 
wi Paper, called The New York Critic, has been started 
ry F. McElroy, and Co. It is “ devoted to the in- 
terests ef the American soldier.” “ Nothing is so rash 
a fear,” said Edmund ae 9 a the om of pusillani- 
rarely put off, whilst they are always sure to aggra- 
The evils which they would fly.” a Mustard, 























superior to the English imported, is said to grow wild on thou- | Strai! 





sands of acres in California. are, 4 is stated by 
a contemporary, fifteen Sweden churches in Massachu- | Ba: 
setts. The light-house at uda is a noble struc- 


&nd attracts the admiration of travellers. A writer in 
Transcript describes it as second only in point of 
and size to the famdus Eddystone light, and says that 
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., to be H.M. Vice-Consul at Loanda.—Household of the Prince 
of Wales:—To be Hon. Chaplains: Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Rev. H. M. Birch, and Rev. C. F. Tarver; to 
Physicians in Ordinary, W. Jenner, M.D., and E. 8. , M.D. ; 
be ——- win Paget and G. Pollock; Extraor., J. 

ter, R.N.,M.D.; to be Hon. Physicians, T. K. Chambers, M.D., W. 
Henry Acland, M.D., and Alexander Armstrong, M.D., RN. 
—The Hon. G. —, late secretary to , to be 
private Secretary to Sir rge Grey, v. Mr. Loch, C.B., Governor 
of the Isle of Man.—The Hon. Evelyn Ashley, second son of the 
— = Shaftesbury, to be Treasurer of the County Courts 
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paper, for that was a point on which he gave no opinion. He 
concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Kerr. 

The motion was unanimously carried.—Mr. Kerr, in reply, 
said he would admit that technically it was correct to say that 
the Alabama was not a privateer. 
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HOW THE “SUMTER” GOT AWAY. 


“The Sumter has got away at last,” was very generally the 
first remark that struck the ear of those who went into the 
main street this morning,—and, true enough, her place in the 
anchorage knew her no more. The evasion took pee it is 
said, at half-past 6 o’clock yesterday evening, in the dark inter- 
val between sunset and the rising of the moon. 

When the Sumter was sold by auction some timeago, it was 
understood that the Government of the U. 8. would not re- 
cognize the sale. Parties who had been previously in treaty 
with the steamer withdrew their offer on being made acquaint- 
ed with this fact, and she was knocked down at the auction 
to a gentleman sent from England to purchase her. This per- 
son was the envoy of 4 Liverpool firm who were the financial 
agents of the Confederate Government, and the Federal Goy- 
ernment, coming to the very natural conclusion that the Sum- 
ter had been purchased, either on account of the Confederate 
Government or as a private speculation, for the purpose 
of being freighted with a cargo to run the blockade, instructed 
the commanders of their cruisers to keep the most vigilant 
watch upon the Sumter, and seize her should she put to sea. 
Her escape last night adds one more to the proofs the 
American contest has already furnished that it is impossible 
for ~~ single steamer to prevent another leaving a port, and 
that the latter has only patiently to wait that concurrence of 
favouring circumstances which insures her eluding the vigi- 
lance of her enemy. 

The UL. 8. gunboat Chippewa has for the last month ar two 
been as watchful asa lynx, cruising at the entrance of the 
Bay, and never losing t of the Sumter. The consequence 
was that the latter not make the attempt to put to sea, 
even during the long moonless nights of last month. Buta 
conjuncture of circumstances that promised success to the at- 
tempt occurred yesterday, and the Sumter took advantage of 
the opportunity. A hard south-east gale compelled the Chip- 
yes to leave the dangerous anchorage at Algesiras, where a 

eavy surf rolls on a dead lee shore, and to take refuge in 
Orange Grove Creek, at the head of the Bay. Instead of the 
two steamers leaving their anchorage abreast in a race for the 
ts, this move gave the Sumter a couple of miles’ start, 

her anchorage being so much nearer to the entrance of the 
. The easterly gale fayoured the Sumter in other ways. 
She is light and goes well under canvass, but cannot trust her 
machinery, and, with the aid of the gale astern, would proba- 
bly have fore-reached upon the Chippewa if her ye 
t the 
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Army. 


RESIGNATION OF Srr W. AnMsTRONG—Sir Wm. Armstrong 
resigned the official position he has held for the last three 
or four years as ordnance engineer and superintendent of rifled 
ordnance construction to the War t. “ This resig 
nation (says the Times), was, we believe, as unexpected as 
was unwelcome at the War Office. The causes assigned for 
the step are wholly unconnected with the forthcoming experi- 
mental trials between the Armstrong and Whitworth guns, 
and Sir William only retires that he attend more closely 
than his official duties permitted him to the extensive works of 
the Elswick Ordnance Company, in the success of which he has 
so large an interest. That ee will, as hitherto, continue 
to manufacture rifle ordnance th for the Army and Navy. 
Though the country loses in Sir William a valuable servant, 
we cannot but that he bas consulted his own dignity in 
coutiping, new that his company is the chief contractor for 
rifled ordnance, to discharge the incompatible duties of Ord- 
nance Engineer.” 

This announcement drew from Sir W. Armstrong a short 
letter to the Times, in which he writes:—“I have never yet 
held any interest in the Elswick Ordnance Works as you sup- 
pose, altho by my agreement with the Government I re- 
served the right of » bas the company whenever I pleased. 
The contract for the manufacture of ordnance between the 
Government and the Elswick Ordnance Company is now to be 
terminated, and I am induced to join the friends in compos- 
ing that company in the hope of rendering aid towards mak- 
ing their important establishment productive under its altered 
circumstances. I have felt, however, that I could not join the 
company in a capacity to be useful without undue in- 
terference with my ial duties, and I have decid- 
ed on resigniug my post, although I still desire to render the 
aa tously any further assistance they may re- 
quire.” = 

The latest Gazette announces the , em of Major-Gen. 
Sir. met J. Cotton, K. C. B., to the colonelcy of the 100th 
Canadian Regt. v. Lt.-Gen. Burke, Dec. 





had been discovered and she had been chased. War Guseen, Sm. 13.—100th Ft: En Clarke to be Lt, b p, v De 

the lantern which crowns it is 365 feet above the level of the | strength of the gale, the thickness of the atmosphere, and the eletetin, Pag pet eg ry a Ft, 

———The Buffalo Courier suggests the subjoined line | darkness of the night made it next to impossible that her | rcv; Brig-Gen Hodge to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Cole Somerset, 7th Bt 
from “ Hall,” as a suitable soliloquy for Secretary | movements should be seen; and, moreover, whether by acci- Cole. hese are gazetted: the following promotions wih take 
Seward, contemplating a statue of ation: “And a/dent or design, another steamer, the Hope, with her funnel ince ta uence of the deaths of Gen. officers noticed in our 
mighty wind arises, roaring Se-ward, and I_ go..—————-An- | painted like the Sumter’s, anchored near her. The Sumter | Obituary: Lt-Gen the Hon Sir C Gore, to be Gen; Major-Gens 
other ballet girl has been burned nearly to death, at one | yesterday was warped alongside the Britannia steamer. It | Windham, C B, and Craufurd, to be L ; Cols T, Crombie, H 
of the theatres. Her gauzy dress took fire at the foot- | was reported in the town that she had dragged her anchors | E Doherty, and A H F to be Maj-Gens ; t-Cols Best, 
lights—the usual story—and she now lies at a hospital, “in a| and sustained serious damage from collision with another ves- =< Regt, Walker, Royal Canadian Rifles, and Brewster, 76th, to 
hopeless condition.” The Sea it has been heard | sel. Carpenters were sent from the shore, and it was said ~~ —- 
from again—this time on the eastern of South that she would not be ready for sea fora week at least. Many 
| ot hy long, and had a head and a tail, like those of| believe that the encties Sangene. collision, and carpenterin Navp. 


was taken into — !!————Queen Vic- 
toria has prepared the following inscription for a memorial of 
which bas just been erected at the Betu United 
d: “ His life sprung from a deep inner sym- 
8 will, and, therefore, with all that was true, 
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THE “ALABAMA” AND NEUTRALITY. 


On the 9th ult. the Juridical Society held its ordinary meet- 
in Lendon, under the presidency of Lord Stanley, M.P. 
os for discussion was, “ The Foreign Enlistment Act 

and . 

Mr. W. Kerr initiated the discussion by reading an elabo- 
rate paper, in which he explained the duties of neutrals to na- 
tions which were at war with other Powers. Adverting to 
the case of the Alabama, he expressed his regret that that ves- 
sel had not been detained. The commission the vessel now 
as against ourselves. We could not 
seize her on the high seas. Such a seizure = 
cally equivalent to war against the mfederate 
States. He understood Mr. Adams had made a claim on the 

ment for com tion on account of the 

w the Alabama hac destroyed. Thisclaim nly 
was of a novel character, and it could not be listened to, for 
the —— any had ina no way connived at the escape 
ot the And, besides, the damage she had done was too 
remote to be the ground for claiming compensation from us. 
If the vessel came voluntarily into our ports within the speci- 

period we could seize her, and in such case it was sug- 
gested that the captain and crew should be made the subjects 

criminal prosecution. 

After some remarks trom various gentlemen, 

Lord Stanley said there were two points set specially before 
them in the able paper of Mr. Kerr. First, the question of the 

the vessel; and, secondly, the prospective ques- 
tion of the prosecution of those concerned in fitting her 
out. Now, before any man undertook to determine these 
questions, he would require to know more than the meeting 
had the means of knowing. The question was more a ques- 
tion of fact than of law. great deal would turn on the fact 
the process of building was to be supposed as 

than commercial purposes. That was a 
question of shi and not a question of law. For in- 
stance, they might be reminded of the opium-smuggling ships. 

the vessels ht suggest that nature of 
, and that the vessel 
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uestion of a prosecution. all knew that one of the most 
t of things to prove was guilty knowledge. Those who 
had anything to do with the ministration of justice knew 


how difficult it was to bring conclusive evidence against the 
receiver. elit 0 ly done indirectly from some con- 
versation the had with aaother person, by his efforts 
atjconcealment, or by his buying the article stolen at an ab- 
surdly low ere were similar difficulties in the case 
ut before . Strong stspicion did not constitute guilty 
now) Credulity did not constitute guilty knowledge. 
man it forget to make inquiries or he might imagine some- 
thing was and determine not to make them ; but that 


would not tute the offence of guilty knowled; These 
cons derations weighed on the minds of juries, and they would 
be weighed well in the minds of the law officers of the Crown, 
before they recommended a prosecution. He made these re- 
marks on the hypothesis that the law was as laid down in the 








were all of an ‘ artful odge ’ to throw the Chippewa 
her . If they wereso, the would probably have had 
the opposite effect of rousing on and stim the 
poe to extra vigilance, Darkness and the gale were the 
real friends that favoured the of the Sumter. We last 
press of eall and steamat haitpest 10 last nigh 
press and steam at t, when met b 
the Pactolus f 


steamer. 

No doubt the te’ hic wire has started American crui- 
sers from Cadiz and to intercept the Sumter, but the sea 
is a wide place, and by keeping a little out of the usual track 
she will — run the gauntlet of her foes in safety. We 
have spoke of this vessel as the Sumter, the name by which 
she is known. Her proper designation since she was sold 
is the Gibraltar, and her new owners doubtless hope she may 
Se em Gibraltar, rather hard to take. — Gibraltar C. Y 
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Are Our Iron-Ciaps a FarLure ?—The sea-going quali- 
ties of one of our iron-clad fri has been sz 
tested. The scr.-st. London, 2,687 tons, Capt. Chads, 
left Gibraltar on her recent return to P| th to be paid off, 


and was about 100 miles 8. E. of C: Vincent; her 
under a 


Jimes’s Naval Report, Feb. 
The Sumter’s arrival at Liverpool has been announced. 


Obituary. 


At Gibraltar, aged 62, Dr. G, Tomlinson, Beste of Daten, He 
was for some time secretary to the Society for Chris- 
tian Knowledge.—Since our last issue, the deaths of no less than 
four General officers have been officially announced. They are. 


Repvctions.—It will be seen from the following statement 
that we have made a very material reduction in our naval 
forces during the last six months. On the first of August last 
we had in commission 822 ships, mounting 4,702 guns, manned 
by 60,058 officers, men, marines, and boys. On this day we have 
only 232 ships in commission. Sorting Ses eee 
by 47,207 rs, men, and boys; showing a reduc- 
.| tion of 90 ships and 12,851 men. 








3 Maj : 
Major-Gen. Cox saw much hard service in the Rifle Brigade, all |———-The i at Sheerness, the 
through the Peninsular campaign, and was several times wounded, | 70, the Leander, 51, and other vessels are to be stationed at the 
= severely. a. ang Secs in ans — en Nore, in readiness to relieve the flotilla escorting » 
ee ea en eear She Dhaneation of the Earns, | Alexandra, who is expected to land at Gravesend this very 
stone, M.P. for Devizes, brother of the Chancellor of the Exche- ‘ 
quer and Sir T, Gladstone. The cause of his death was carbuncle a is stated that Prince Alfred himself selected the 
between the shoulders. He was a Conservative in politics, but M The 
did not see active service in his profession.—Lt.-Col. the Hon. W. | When in the Mediterranean. 
8. Bernard, M.P. for Bandon. the last war with France, | visit Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, prior to proceeding to 
—On board H. M. 8. Australia ——The Goliah, 80, will shortly be fitted for a troop 
in China, Capt. E. T. Jones, 


. M. Eu- Ww 
M., and Lt. G. H. Barnard, | ship so as to accommodate about 500 mén of all ranks.— 
M.—The Duc de Levis, who left France in 1830, and has ever j 


The Curagoa, 32, is to be brought forward without for 
si lived with the Count de Chambord, has just died at Venice. 
fle wes the ised lender of the ates party.--06 Lease: commission and foreign service, intended, we eebeeseeall, Sor 


¥: the southern division of the Pacific. She will hoist ja broad 
He. E Cor a Wilkinson, of Kee ce S | pendant, and will relieve the —The Alecto, 5. P. W. 
lst Drag. Gds.—In the Isle of Man, eylan America, to relieve the 


d, R.N.—At Clif. | 1s going to the south-east coast 
ton, Vice-Admirai Vidal.—At L Maj.-Gen, Picker- | dent, 3, ordered home.——The Archer, 13, is in a forward 


‘aj. 
Cox.—At Bromp-| fi 





state 
ing, late R.A.—At Bath, Kear-Admiral for n, at Woolwich——The Cadmus, 21, has gone 
ton, P. White, Esq., late Surgeon of the Regt.—A. C. May,|home, as we surmised last week. She touched at St. 
Comm. R.N. Thomas's, on way t , 8. C—Captain 
Hewl C.B., has awarded pen- 

Appotutments. o The St 


the 

sion, vacant by the promotion of Capt. A 

Col. 8. J. Hill, C.B. (now Governor of Sierra Leone), to be Go-| George, 89, has left Naples for Malta. Prince Alfred is re- 
vemner. of Ant —4 eo ye aa aeons cua Bee, ported ill from fever. i 

to be Governor over . forts ements on the 

—H. F. Howard, Esq., H.M. Minister at Hanover; A. Berkeley] APPporstments.—Capts: H Chads to be Su tendent of Dock 
Paget, Esq., Minister to Denmark; and E. Thornton, Esq., Minis- wa ee a Sy to Colossus 
ter to the Argentine Republic, to be Companions of the Bath — to Hawke. 

The Dowager Countess of Mount Edgcumbe, now Extra Lady of| Canonus ; Bardardiston to 
the Bedchamber to H.M., to be one of the Ladies of the - 








—Lieuts, WR K to N F 

ber in to H.M., Macdonald, res.—Returned to ; 
Parliament: for Reigate, A a = Gower Esq, of | Walter to Vie; E W pao Ay ; Hon Albert D& Deni- 
bat Surrey, v. Lord M now a Peer; for Devonpo son to Asia; J F Maclear : on 0 D MeGutky to 
w. Esq., of St. Ives, ¥ v. Sir M. Sey-| Forte; G N Smalipiece to cD to 
mae ey meng YT ry hey A. Steuart, Esq., —Paymrs, J to Asia; F J Robins and R C Beale to 
res. ; for Somerset, Mr. W. 4 ‘ 

’ ; for County Guabeides, Lord Gos Manners, oTIons.—In consequence of the death of Vice-Adm Vidal, 
eur ‘ona for Devine, Han, W. \ “4 Rear-Adm T Wren Carter, CB, to be V! 3 Capte Bind to be 
of ¥. Gladstone, dec.— Rear-Adm on Res List; and J Adams to be 
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THE ALBION. 117 
can be simpler than this little low-toned picture of two | Goethe is released from suffering, Gretchen is not required 
New DHublications. old peasant women, walking through 4 wood, in au- | suffer in his room, and both together wend thele wap to the 
“ Whom does time amble withal?” Probably with good | tumn, with the dead leaves under their feet. The idea, of | Elysium of their h And so after the manner of a novel 


Mrs. Oliphant. Certainly so, if we may judge by her attenu- 
ated and portentous novel, The Chronicles of Carlingford, re- 


the Harpers. A more nerveless, good-natured, easy-going fic- 
tion,we do not remember to have seen. It might be read, without 
the slightest danger, by even those afflicted with heart dis- 
ease, to whom all excitement is forbidd Its p ful cur- 
rent purls gently along, ihrough trim meadcws of the com- 
monplace, and shady vales of sentiment, emptying itself at last 
into a quiet sea of moral truth. Perhaps, however, in an age 
of “sensations,” this literary tepidity should be regarded as 
meritorious. At least, it furnishes a refreshinc contrast with 
the extravagance and melo-dramatic nonsense of so many po- 
pular novels. Beside, the serene nonchalance of Mrs. Oliphant 
is widely distinct from the puerility of all cheap scribblers. No 
matter what her subject, she always writes about it agreeably, 
with earnestness and taste, and in a singularly clear, smooth, 
and elegant style. So, in the present instance, she lures us— 
almost interested—through over three hundred closely printed 
pages, solely by the charm of her manner. Her story has lit- 
tle or ne plot, and its art is noart atall. It relates to Carling- 
ford, a prosperous town, and to the domestic lives of divers 
domestic persons, therein located. It contains several excel- 
lent sketches of character, and narrates everyday experiences 
with graphic minuteness of detail. Its moral tone is just and 
tolerant, and its views of human nature, and of the uses of re- 
ligion, are kindly and hopeful. Such books—being neither 
original nor powerful—are of little value to literature ; but the 
nineteenth century is writing its history in its novels, and this 
dove-coloured picture of clerical adventures and of miscel- 
laneous life in a rural town of England, will find a worthy 
place among the rest, and perhaps serve a useful purpose, 
hereafter as well as now. 





Statistical works are not generally inviting, and too often 
are defective and worthless. An exception must, however, be 
made in favour of The National Almanac and Annual Record 
for the Year 1863, recently published by Mr. G. W. Childs, ot Phi- 
ladelphia. It is a somewhat portly volume, densely crowded 
with valuable information as to the United States, their gov- 
ernment, and the unhappy civil war now raging within their 
limits. This information is reliable, well expressed, and well 
arranged. Several useful and agreeably written articles have 
been contributed by writers of good repute in science and law. 
Statistics, in reference to the doings of corporate bodies in the 
several States, are also comprised in this compendium. The 
work is very creditable to its compilers, and must prove a 
genuine aid to all students and observers of the country and 
the times. 

A timely and serviceable publication is The Army and Navy 
Pocket Dictionary, by Mr. William G. Webster,"published here, 
in a small and pretty volume, by Messrs. Mason Brothers. It 
aims to answer the growing demand for information as to the 
precise meaning of the words and terms used in relation to 
military and naval matters, and it accomplishes its purpose. 
Its vocabulary is sufficiently extensive bracing a large 
number of miscellaneous words, in addition to those that are 
strictly technical—and its definitions are neat and concise. 











Hine Arts. 


The irritability, generated by the war in not a few English 
and American minds, escapes, we are truly glad to see, the re- 
gion of Art. This is as it should be. No one would accuse 
the Zimes or the Atheneum of a disposition to laud anything 
connected with this soil. Nevertheless, in reviewing the newly- 
opened gallery of the British Institution, those two London 
journal thus do justice to painters who hail from New 
York. We copy their paragraphs with unaffected gratification. 

“ A picture with the rare quality of pathos is ignominiousl 


hung by the side of the fire: in the middle room, m 

below the line of ht, in the shade, and so that its and 
handling are rui by the near forelight, named ing into 
the & , and ts two world-worn women at 
slow pace into shadows of a wood that darken at every 


step: a 7 scarcely =o pl sabots they 
wear ; asapre forms not even ir clumsy garments 
hide ; their faces have no graces left to be disfigured by un- 
couth head-dresses, but are seamed, scarred and sunken 
out of of womanhood. The subdued, diffused light of 
the wood deprives their forms of marked shadows, so that both 
look ghostly and fading. This work is remarkable for good 
qualities of tone and colour. In the last it is a little French 
in manner—the work of Mr. G. W. Boughton (252) * 9 
picture o! 
fine lines 


pale, brassy sky, and soft band of cloud, styled 
‘the Evening Band,’ hanging behind. The warm hue of the 
pool that, mney Agony y the ye eae bluish shades 


that lie upon snow in its ri undulations, show 
— — the artist has ”— Atheneum, 


- 


“Ex 96s inte nt eee 

one by , —— by Weigall, —— mF aan 

among them), there hardly an example of subject- 

that rises above the back-bitchen level. There are a great 

many cottage scenes, but hardly one which shows any mas- 
of life and sen t of that class of subject. 

For that we must still go to such French painters as Gustave 



















































‘ohnson, | dential with the poet, shows him all through the infernal re-| Joy :— 


course, is the bringing together of the autumn of life and the | the poem ends with something like a There is not 
autumn of the R bah an unforced and simply poetical senti-| exactly a marriage ceremony. but the falls, the pa 
ment, quite within the compass of the life through which it is | riage blinds are drawn down, on’ two souls that go off into 
expressed. It is that this should be almost a solitary | space in a whirl of matrimonial bliss. 
example of such a ent in theserooms. If we wished to| Mr. Kenealy tells us that the moral of his poem is that man 
contrast the good taste of Mr. Boughton’s little picture with | is an ass. This may be very sound doctrine, but we do not 
the bad taste of most about it, we should have only too wide | quite see how the author proves it. By no means does it a 
a choice of examples.” — Times, Feb. 9. pear in these that men feed on thistles and must su 
mit A = age 9 is hap - meant by being an ass. If, 
al 4 » on the other hand, it means simply that is - 
FAUST IN BRITANNIA-METAL. pared with other intelligences, ap also may bo'velp- en bes 
Edward Vaughan Kenealy, L.L.D., has put forth, for the | Mr. Kenealy does not show it. He may, as often as he likes, 
edification of the world, a very voluminous sulphuric poem, tell us that man is am aap ond yy ; he may make Goethe 
. 4 a_es : in hell subscribe to the theory men and monkeys differ 
which he entitles “A New Pantomime.” It will not proba- only in speech ; but the poet has no right to draw his own mo- 
bly be reprinted here ; and its 20,000 lines might not be enter- | ral, he must show it, and Mr. Kenealy does not show that an- 
taining. The review of it that follows, borrowed from a Lon- | £¢l8 or devils, or the immortal gods themselves, are superior 
don critic, is, on the other hand, a lively composition. 4 apuichaptaieate' ef Dy om ve th. a 
We wish that we could praise Mr. Kenealy’s poem. We | of, and the angels and archangels are all apt to be tedious in 
have heard it highly praised by men who ought to be good | their —_ If Goethe is an ass, they are all asses together. 
judges, and we at once class it among those performances | for he is as good as any of them. ' 
which are creditable as mere attempts. The Tower of Babel| What we understand of the author's real design in the poem 
wasan impossible work, but it showed the spirit of the men | is suggested chiefly in the title and in the mottoes prefixed to 
who dared to raise it; and as much may be said of Kenealy’s | his work :— 
Babylonish edifice. But we know not that we can say, more, 
and fear that we must be reckoned among those to whom, as Because it is an I of the All, 
a author ——S poem will for = ee a puzzle. In earth, in heaven, in hell, and in the air, 
“The poem that follows,” he says in his pretace, “is an en- | Creation is full of life, and the author, in transacting th \- 
igma to the many, and will always remain so; for the wise | ness of his tale, takes occasion to introduce us come bend no 
and true and learned it was written, and they alone can un- | every sort of being which the imagination of poets has pro- 
derstand and appreciate it. Let no man criticize it who does | duced. All the known mythologies of the world are gathered 
not in part conceive what it means; let no man pronounce | together, and we make acquaintance now with heathen gods, 
upon its author who cannot enter into his soul.” Upon this | and now with fairies, with deevs and genii, with the angels 
statement we can only observe that the age of enigmas and | and demons of Christian faith, with gnomes and sylphs, with 
esoteric teaching has long since d away. These | witches, sibyls, sphinxes, monsters, Peris, Will-o sed 
are times when if a man has anything to reveal to| Afrits from the horrible Kaf, and kelpies from the roots of 
the world he must reveal it—when if he hides it| ocean. The poet who attempts to bring into one poem the 
in a dead , ina curious anagram, in a dark symbol, | universe of intelligent beings as well as all sorts and condi- 
or in any form of riddle, he must expect the public to pass it | tions of men,—philosophers, statesmen, poets, warriors, kings 
by. A conundrum is all very well for those who are lazily | priests, and the rest, is bent on an impossible task, and must 
cracking nuts after dinner; but a riddle involved in nearly | nq in the production of a literary chaos. Besides, it is not 
_ of verse and spread over nearly 600 pages is a bad | original; Goethe had done it before, and far better, in the Se- 
No more ambitious theme could a poet select than that — se p Epa! poet ae pty he + nar a few 
which Mr. Kenealy has attempted to handle. In the estima-| sentences, and be gone. There is an enormous mob of mor- 
tion of many, a is the Sreatest an since Shakspeare, | tals and immortals, each with his character in his mouth. 
— became my after — 7 treats of his death and eo am aa ey APO piece ts two 
destiny as if they concern universe. Angels and . 
saints, devils and lost souls, heathen gods and genii scattered| "are {ot Rembrand\-—darkness vast yet visible, 
oe myo — patie = Seen ay ~ and, having thes shown that he carries with him even into 
He lies on his deathbed in the beginning of the year es hens evar a oe ae of. So, in end- 
1882, while black ts and white, red spirits an y, prow] | /e8s : Rt » we have the whole round of human characters 
about his house waiting for a sight of him, some of them—we | —tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, a » ploughman, thief. 
grieve to add. ioned to convey him to the place of For comme seeeee 0 ne, Goote aon _ Ae fog 
mete mighiy poet ee gusping > ya sag Mee ligences of a nature different from man. In the pny of ‘his 
time the mighty jor , calling for more : 
light and of Terrors. What are his sensations | ™@V¢ls through the other world Mephistopheles takes him to 
othe prc ane with the dread mystery of death ? That a = ~~ ll, and while he pours forth two or three thou- 
is a question which is eternally interesting to the human race. | 842 , ines of verse gives © a catalogue of all the bad 
No traveller returns from the undiscovered bourne, and ima- | People that have lived their little hour on earth, and are now 
gination exhausts itself in attempting to realize the ex- | fasting at long leisure under the earth,— 
perience of a soul in its from the present into The gluttonous poet (eam, he who died 
another state of existence. There are some good things in ee rae o.eeres zonder sti 





This is a pantomime, and rightly named 


Mr. Kenealy’s account of Goethe's state as he is about to leave Here's who so stout] 
his body and go forth into the unknown world ; though what- fas Seaae ae by his |, Michael Scot, 
ever of good there may be in his conception of this situation is Mortimer, Villiers, Sporue, nA 
sadly marred by my One of these striking points is Of matchiess ghosts, transformed to various shapes, 
Be papas fe SOE, Ge ae of Oe tae S Som. Se Of rata, tondst Henrde, apes. 
of the poet quits its bodily tenement. en, at , he order shades ™ 
is in the clutches of pheles and of Hermes, who are eta = re ~ below, oF per 


sent, to po 5 “ty artarus. It wots boxers. nag ti 
reat & to enfranchised soul to at once wian effect Keneal 
fis in. ouch company; end 00 the devil puts on a pleasing ag a = Ad og LATS 
disguise, and pretends to conduct him to the regions of bliss. | which it is difficult for a reader to trace the stream of the 
Too soon comes @ knowledge of the truth to the shivering | story. If the author can be said to have written in his sense 
and much to his pee Sou finds himself on the | of e word, a Pantomime,—that is to say, “an Image of the 
of the river Styx, waiting for a passage in the famous /| 4}).” then it must be admitted that the most important cha- 
boat of Charon to Hades. racteristic of the All is wan’ its sublime order. Indeed, 
while, the inhabitants of heaven are ipping about | he ostentatiously defies the unities :-— 
the coemaes fa ey we oe  poehrens <a Leg In this pantomime of ours we seorn 
orror W spirits to whom we are uced, siclin 
> tag ba Gel qpeite at quod, anges ‘whan thay om oe ere ey eet Unities. 


We waft 
told of all Goethe’s misdoings, how many women he deceived, Thence yemiy and upward to Sole 
how cold he was of heart, and how he bowed his head to Ten million, billion, trillion miles or so. 
earthly is a fine tribute to the unanimity of senti- We do not care a if you hiss ; 


ment Ww 


——- even in the lowest pit as to the principles 
of virtue. Thro’ 


; a. Convinced inspite of fate that are W! A 
gods and demons and Jian, to the minatest| vd that weknowiog ones alon are right, 

j That, in ~ of its chaotic form, and contempt of any ap- 

in favour of the cold-blooded poet ; he is despised and rejected ve J be e . pene dit ten eee hay 24 4 consi- 

b in ; and without pit many he dow nergy . we are to deter- 

roy way oe ey af bile ontabacns One onfy is heard mine the character of that intellectual energy, we have some 


Whate’er our doom, we’ ingly go through it, 
Tong, 


to plead in his behalf—Gretchen, one of the girls whom he | difficulty of speaking highly of Mr. K: 8 at poetry. 
loved and deceived on earth, and who now in heaven forgives | Although the gift of poetry is not to be identified with that of 
her wrongs, and clings fervently to the memory of her love. | €xPression, yet it cannot be separated from it; and if Mr. 
She begs that he may be forgiven, and that at least she may | Kenealy claims to be ranked as a great poet, then we have 
be permitted to seek him out and comfort him in the nether | nly t0 say that we do not know of any great who is 
world. She is informed that Goethe must be tried in the Court | ¢qually verbose, and who so seldom hits on a p! which 


of Minos, that Minos must decide his fate, and that to Minos | ixes itself in the memory. The author is eloquent rather than 
she must apply. Down to the Court of Minos she flies, where | poetical, and his eloquence is of that diffuse kind which, al- 
the trial is going on, and going on very much to the discomfi- though not inoperative, yet attracts no attention. The most 
ture By means of her pleadings, she prevails at | Concentrated passage in the work we shall quote, because 
least so far with the judge that he grants the a reprieve. | gives a fair idea of what Mr. Kenealy is at his best. It is a 
He shall not be at once sent to torture, but shall have one more | Catalogue of the misfortunes of Ee chiefly literary 

chance of reform, and in the meantime he is placed in the | Which the Devil, while he is with Goethe, volunteers. Smet 
keeping of Mephistopheles. Mephistopheles is delighted, de- | be remembered that, though the catalogue is given in hell, 
termines to lead Goethe into temptation, and begins, as the | persons referred to are mentioned rg Of the rule of con- 
surest way, by making friends with him. "He gets very confi- | 'raries,—because they are not in hell, 


E 
i 


and lets out the secrets of the prison-house. He intro- 
him to a vast variety of queer beings, sirens and witches, 
fallen angels, forgotten gods and demons; and at last amuses 
him with the enchantments of Calypso and the riddles of the 


The greatest of Earth’s minstrels, blind old Homer, 
Was all his life a beggar, scamp, and roamer. 


Menander drowned himself in sad despair ; 


Dogs Eari ; the 

x. By the combined effects of this enchantment Was the dor : fair 
the witch and the unsolved riddle of the Sphinx, | ‘And lute-souled Sappho felt the pablic rage; 

Mephistopheles. and Goethe are both together over- Theocritus was ; the mighty pair, 

come, and there seems every prospect of their being Demosthenes and AS. 

doomed for ever. Goethe is, however, saved at last, and Me- Died one bigh antag one by steel ; the knife 


eles awakens from his trance. Howthe thing le done Cut Lucan, Brutus, Seneca from life. 
fs nogpite cler, bu, no far ar we understand Plin 





nepewas burned in flame 
take the place of Goethe in hell, and ac Seamer olcanic, and the te self-drowned ; 
replace him. The mere offer is enough ; it tests the fervour of Hannibal poisoned ; Naso sent with shame 
To Tomes; blind and bound 


Gretchen's desire, and it justifies the granting of that desire. 
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THE ALBION. 








In chains by knaves who dare themselves proclaim 

God's viceroys; pure Lucretius, rainbow crowned, 
Struck by his own right hand—such things as these 
Show how Fate loads the best with agonies. 


Plautus and Terence were unhappy slaves, 
And so was Alsop; sage us died 
In gaol ; Camoéns, whose Parnassian staves 
Are his accursed nation’s only pride, 
Begged in her streets; o’er Tasso’s, Deste’e gare 
Massinger’s, Dryden’s, Chatterton’s, have ghed 
Thousands who on past ages bawled out ‘‘ Shame, 
Then went their way and did the very same. 


Butler and Savage, Spencer, Goldsmith, Lee, 
Cervantes, Marlow, Otway, Drayton, Ford, 
Chapman and Shirley, Fletcher, a bright three, 
On eagle wings to heavenly heights who soared ; 
Burns, whose great soul outshone the galaxy 
In splendour—lived and starved and died abhorred, 
Or, what is worse, despised by human + £ 
Who scorn the gods, but worship lords and kings. 


Rome trampled Scipio; Florence trimmed the stake 
For Dante ; Cork its weeping Curran scorned ; 
London expelled its Byron ; Bristol brake 
The soul of Chatterton; Rousseau, pain-thorned, 
Was hissed from France; pure England, like a snake, 
Stung Shelley. Thus the world wags, while adorned 
With fame and fortune move the hell-born tribe 
Whose names upon our books the Fates inscribe. 


This is not bad from the mouth of Mephistopheles. It is in- 
teresting to know that he has so much sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of genius. But ordinarily this devil, as he is repre- 
sented by Mr. Kenealy, is far from terse in his mode of expres- 
sion. It was objected to Mr. Robert Montgomery that he made 
Satan a very moral gentleman, and the Mephistopheles of our 
author is so sarcastic on those among men who presume to 
criticize the order of the universe, that Hermes, with whom 
he enters into discourse on the subject, is forced to exclaim :— 

I'm glad to hear your Highness, like blind Milton, 

Thus vindicate the ways of God to man. 
Mephistopheles replies in an apologue which is not unedify- 
ing: . 
~ The blundering insects always lay their guilt on 
Where they should not—as if such worms could span 
With their small brains the pu divine ; 
Like maggots crawling in a world of Stilton, 
They seek to know the nature of moonshine. 
A goose, the stupidest bird, says old Montaigne, 
Who, though a man, had much of Lucifer’s wit, 
Walked out one night when all the heavens were lit 
With the immo jewelry of stars, 
And cackled thus: “‘ O, ever bounteous Jove, 
Accept my thanks for making million worlds, 
Blazing with pomp, to shed their rays on me, 
The elegant object of your ceaseless love, 
And light me to the worms that are my prey. 
I searcely know the use of so much sea, 
And feel obliged that you have made the sun 
For my especial pleasure in the day. 
The limpid waters and the enamelled earth, 
With flowers, on which I gambol in goose mirth, 
Are very pretty things; yet I feel angry, 
You've made some very foolish blunders, Jove, 
You should have made our notes a nightingale’s, 
And given such noble birds a stately gait 
And step majestic, as if lords of tate ; 
With peacock hues you should have decked our tails ; 
Had you done this, you'd have done better, wiser, 
For, as it is, you've acted like a miser; 
However, my Old Gentleman, I thank you; 
And so I'll find as few faults as I can, 
With your economy and nature's plan.” 


There is cleverness in what we have quoted ; but we can- 
not say that it rises into Roos, or into that wit which is 
worthy of the occasion. On the whole, one objects to be 
}tenten A into company with fiends, unless for good cause 
shown. We go down to Avernus, either with Dante or with 
Milton, because of the immense grandeur which they reveal 
to us, and the intense feeling which they stir in our hearts. 
And we may keep company with the imps who are introduced 


must have cost her to take a salary of £40 from Mr. Cramp. 
Even this yh peep Crump denies, and says he too 
them in out of charity, and was obliged to get rid of them be- 
cause they into debt. But we anticipate. Mrs. Russell 
took a child of Mr. Crump to consult the defendant—* the 
Monster Pickwick”—whom men call Adams, the senior sur- 
n of the yg Hospital. Afterwards the illness of 
rs. Russell fi her daughter to supply her place. Miss 
Russell’s charms had their natural effect, and on the 1st of 
November she made a communication to her mamma, which 
elicited from that lady a letter which we venture to consider 
a masterpiece of tenderness and propriety. Unhappily the 
original was lost in the post (for we do not believe even the 
defendant could have persevered in his design had he ever 
received it), and the same fate has befallen a copy which Mrs. 
Russell was woman of business enough to make. The lady’s 
recollections of it are, however, as follows :—“ ‘I have heard 
from my daughter to-day your proposal of marriage. I need 
only say that in my delicate health my only object is the wel- 
fare of my dear and only child. I shall be glad to see her 
united to a gentleman, and particularly to‘a member of my 
dear father and her father’s profession. I need not tell you 
that my daughter has no fortune, and that I have to use my 
own exertions to increase my come. From my own family 
and connections my daughter is fully entitled to enter the 
family of any professional man in England. One of my un- 
cles was Admiral Noble, and another is the Rev. Theophilus 
Blakeney, Dean of Down, in Ireland. My brother is a rector 
in the Church. My three nephews are rectors.’ I think I 
added that I had some nephews in her Majesty's service. I 
also said, ‘You wish me to remove to town, but I am sorry 
that my circumstances will not make it convenient for me to 
do so at present.’” 

She did, however, whether expelled by Mr. Crump, or per- 
suaded by the defendant, remove to the house of a Mrs. La- 
ma, in Osnal street, in March, 1861, and as the defendant 
frequently called, she naturally told Mrs. Lama a few days 
later that he was engaged to her daughter. He had, however, 
the art not to stay more than afew minutes at each visit, and 
to behave with such coldness when third persons were pre- 
sent, that “ they all said they should not like such a beau.” To 
such an extent was this dissimulation carried, that even when 
the curiosity of Hannah Champs, the servant-girl, induced her 
to burst suddenly in on the plaintiff and defendant, she saw, 
“ nothing unusual.” Only in Mrs. Russell’s presence he threw 
off the mask—putting his arm round Miss Russeil’s waist, and 
saying, “Oh you are a dear, dear girl. Thank God I shall 
soon call you my own.” So, at another time, he asked, “ Are 
you not, my dear, satisfied with your choice?” But he was 
not able roy oy stifle his conscience, for Miss Russell once 
admitted to . Lama that he had never kissed her, and ad- 
ded, “ He is very odd—sometimes he is very affectionate, but 
at other times I can make nothing of him.” Well he might 
be odd. But will it be believed that an endeavour was made to 

rejudice the plaintiff because, in these trying circumstances, 
Mrs. Russell needed stimulants—half-a-pint of gin on March 
the 15th, a bottle on the 16th, half-a-pint of brandy on the 17th, 
two bottles of gin on the 18th, and on the 23rd two gallons. 
But the defendant’s career of deception wis drawing to a 
close. Mrs. Lama was becoming alarmed for the payment of 
her bill, and she asked Mr. Adams, point-blank, “ i you en- 
to Miss Russell?” Then he started back with well 
feigned astonishment, and declared that he was a married man 
with a family. Soon after he had the audacity to call on Mrs. 
Russell, accompanied by a creature of his, named Blaze, a sur- 
gical instrument maker, and to reveal the truth. That touch- 
ing interview our contracted s' will not allow us to detail ; 
but when Blaze said that the defendant had money and could 
crush them, the ancestral fire which animated Miss Russell 
(she is the niece of our Foreign Secretary) leapt forth in the 
noble words, “There are many things money will do; but 
there are three things it cannot do—crush virtue, family, and 
a British jury.” Even this Blaze denies. What more can we 


say ? 
The defi was simple—they denied everything—they de- 





to us either by Goethe or by Byron, because of their splendid 
wit and their wonderful spirit. But one has no great fancy 
for a devil who is only impudent, and moderate!y clever; or 
for a hell that is laid out on the model of a modern 
penal settlement on the silent system. These brimstone 

are a mistake, unless they are of absolutely first-rate excellence. 
To play on the edge of sacred things is doubtful under any 
circumstances, and is only tolerable for a moment when the 
wit evoked is very —— the motive for sport seems to 
be overpowering. We do not say that even the overmastering 
sense of humour is a justification; but certainly without that 
overpowering motive the wit which makes light of solemn 
things is simply offensive. It seems to require a genius greater 
than Mr. Kenealy’s to render endurable the fumes of sulphur 
and phosphorus. 

———_ 


BARDELL V. PICKWICK. 


It is the duty of the jane to call public attention from 
time to time to such of the decisions of our courts as work a 
t change in the law of the land. That which has long 
n regarded as the leading case on breaches of promise of 
marri; the great case of Bardell ». Pickwick—has been 
overruled by an English jury, and henceforth, we fear, the 
happi of confiding females will but too often be trifled 
away by the insidious fascination which lurks in communica- 
tions about warming-pans and tomato sauce. Fortunately, 
the lady—a widow, like Mrs. Bardell—on whom, as the mo- 
ther and ss witness of the plaintiff, the burden of mak- 
ing out the case lay—is one of birth so lofty, of conduct so 
irreproachable, and manners so gentle and engaging, that the 
chivalrous feeling of mankind may be safely trusted to avenge 
her wrongs. 

Emily, the daughter of an eminent Irish surgeon employed 
on the staff of the Lord Lieutenant, surrendered her youn 
affections to another Irish surgeon of the name of Russell, 
who, twenty three years ago, was called to a better world. 
Since then the solace of Mrs. Russell's widowhood has been 





the education of her only child, Annie, the | ed in the | stopped the case; but, happily, there was one man 
income seems | twelve “ with a strong Irish accent” to struggle for right. 

to be a pension from the Irish Government (which ungrate-| man's presence animated the learned Serjeant, who on this 

fully estimates her father’s services at the miserable figure of | occasion discharged the duties of the lamented Buzfuz, so that 


present action. Mrs. Russell's chief source o! 


ten pounds per annum), and the rents of some Irish property, 
which certainly appear to be very irregularly paid. There s 
however, nothing uncommon in that. Ee bod 


many Irish proprietors in this country who suffer 


In November, 1860, Mrs. Russell and her 


care 


clared that the defendant was a married man with a family, 
living openly and notoriously with his wife, and that his visits 
to the plaintiff had been, with one exception, merely profes- 
sional. They produced innumerable notes from the Is, 
none of which contained any allusion tothe it; they 
proved that when the defendant called ot Ounbeagebe 

Adams was frequently in the carriage, and Master 
the box with the coachman. Nay, they called the coachman, 
who proved that he would say often to his master before they 
went home, “There’s them people in Osnaburg street we 


home.” Need we say that Crump and Blaze, and one k- 
rell, a solicitor, and the defendant's cousin, contradicted Mrs. 
Russell whenever it was possible. Ofcourse they did. Need 
we say that the Lamas, h fer their £34 and their niece 
and servant, showed that Mr. Adams never seemed to them 
like a lover? That was the defendant's art. His counsel even 
threw doubt on Mrs. Russell's relationship to Earl Russell. 
Could anything be more straightforward than her answer, 
“T am related to him—my husband was, and, of course, I con- 
sider lam?” So, , the Lamas were evidently hostile to 
her through that miserable pecuniary squabble—yet, as Mrs. 
Russell explained, she had given her acceptance for the 
amount. “ When I give my acceptance I consider accounts 
are cl .” Mr. and Mrs. Lama are English, and, it seems, do 
not. Will it be believed that Mr. Lush actually proved that 
Mrs. Russell left her debts unpaid at Holyhead, and had to 
walk with Miss Russell to Chester. Is poverty adisgrace? If 
there were a few outstanding accounts at Brompton, and else- 
where, what then? Irish tenants are so ve Nay, 
an attempt was made to prove that Mrs. 


Holyhead that 
there, and had made 





knows | quer Chamber, and d 

a si- | and rose and fell again. 
milar cause, and it is not therefore surprising that Mrs. Rus-| the verdict was lost. 
sell should add to her income by cultivating the love of har-| out. Then the Chief Baren was appealed to 
mony in the young, or, in other words, by teaching music. | not agree.” 
ter went to | criminal cases, when a 
reside in the house of a Mr. Crump, a cashier, who was sepa-| is common to bay him 
rated from his wife, and whose children lacked a mother’s | What To 

Mrs. Crump's mother had been Mrs. Russell's lady's | quarter to in 

mail in happier days, and we can therefore imagine what it |—* As the plaintiff has not made out her case to our entire 


similar 
places. From this last indignity the law of evidence, we shame 
to say, alone preserved her. 
But what justice can a widowed Irish lady hope for from a 
Saxon jury’ Early in the first day some of them would have 
the 


his eloquent voice filled the Exchequer, echoed along the pas- 
sages, penetrated even into the remote recesses of the 
the whole afternoon rose and fell. 


For two hours that Irish j 

Then they were ruthlessly locked u 
ae holds out for an it 

by a recommendation 

pened in this case we cannot say, but in a 

an hour the verdict was these words : 































































sented to the <n with whom she li at | seen 


at least might be saved, even if 


tisfaction, we of necessity find a verdict for the defendant.” 
Thus the public is, after oa, pees to. Let the public de. 
cide ; but we don’t think it will subscribe to pay the costs for 
Mrs. Russell. 





LIFE IN PARIS. 


A Fancy Batt at THE TurmERtes.—The fancy ball given 
by their Majesties at the Tuileries on Monday night was re. 
markable alike for its magnificence, its , and its infi- 
nite variety. Thesplendour of the rooms, the richness of the 
costumes, and the originality of the dances rendered this fét 
of extraordinary brilliancy. Not more than 600 invitations 
had been sent, so that the company was unusually select; 
still it embraced the highest personages in Paris. e En- 
press was attired as a Venetian lady of the middle ages, her 
dress, crimson and black, being covered with sequins inter. 
spersed with diamonds. The Emperor wore a Venetian mantle 
of white and crimson ; and it was remarked that several high 
dignitaries had on » somewhat similar costume. The Prince. 
Imperial, in black vest and continuations, witi crimson stock- 
ings and Venetian mantle, remained in the rooms until 11. 
The Princess Mathilde, representing Anne of Cleves, as seen 
in Holbein’s picture in the vre, had her dress covered with 
an immense quantity of magnificent emeralds. The 
Clotilda, in gold brocade, wore her hair arranged with pow- 
der ; and the Princess Augusta Bonaparte had on the dress of 
a Syrian woman. The Countess de Persigny represented Fire; 
the Countess de Castiglione, Salammbé, with her hair given 
to the wind, a golden Setem above, bare arms, and naked 
feet in — sandals. The long train of her robe was borne 
by the Count de Choiseul, as a negro, who held an antique 
paresol over her head. Madame A. de Rothschild was a Bi 
of Paradise; Madame Emile de Girardin, in the costume of 
the Isle of rey, had her dress covered with white and black 
pearls; and Countess O. Aguado appeared as a Pack of 
Cards Count de Demidoff appeared as the Son of Night, 
and wore the diamond ; Count de Komar as Louis XTIL, 
and the Duke de Montmoreau as Mephistopheles. The Quad- 
rille des Abeilles produced the t ible effect. A 
number of ers of Louis XIV. arrived bearing on litters 

ves, from which, when put down, there issued a 
number of young and beautiful women, winged, to represent a 
swarm of bees; they immediately took up position, aad went 
through a charming series of dances, com by Merante, 
of the French Opera. The success of the fai was 
immense. Their Majesties remained with face uncovered un- 
til 12, when it is believed they went through the rooms masked 
and in other dresses. The Cotillon, led by the Marquis de 
Caux, as a Caucasian, did not terminate until five in the morn- 
ing, and altogether the féte was in every respect worthy of the 
august personages who gave it.—Galignani. 


Nove.tres iy Dress.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News says:—It is whispered that, at the fancy ball of the 
Tuileries, there will be, by imperial desire, a set of characters 
representing the princi personages in Flaubert’s new and 
successful novel “ Salammb6.” Here is the costume of Hamil- 
car’s daughter, as described by M. Flaubert :—* Her hair, col- 
oured dark with viclet powder, and built up in the form of a 
tower, made her look taller than she was. Plaits of pearls 
were attached to her temples, and descended to the corners of 
@ mouth rosy as a bursting pomegranate. On her breast hung 
a vast collection of ling jewels, resembling in their mot- 
ley confusion the of py Ente . Her arms, ornamented 
with diamonds, but otherwise naked to the shoulders, 
from a tunic studded with red flowers on a black ground. She 
wore a chain of gold between her ankles to regulate her steps, 
and her flowing mantle of dark purple, made of an unknown 
material, trailed behind her as she walked, like a large wave.” 
This is certainly rather a “loud” costume for a young lady, 
and one calculated to exercise the ingenuity of a fashionable 
dressmaker. About the jewellery and the nudity there will be 
no difficulty, for they are quite in keeping with the present 
taste of the Court; but the chain between the ankles may be 
found awkward in the polka, and where shall the 
“unknown” material be found for the mantle?—A Paris 
letter says :—The Countess de Persigny’s ball has eclipsed all 
given this season by the Empress. It was impossible for about 
a thousand people to look more brilliant or more animated, or, 
considering the present ugliness of the fashion, for the ladies 
to look better than th on this occasion. The Princess 
Metternich was in her usual eccentric style. Her skirt 
was covered with horse-shoes of silver ribbon with blue silk 
nails, and a diamond horse-shoe supported her mass of fair 


haven't seen,” who would reply, “ Oh! them be d—d; on | hair. 


Tue Woman rs a Satry Mask.—An incident occurred last 
Monday night at the Tuileries (says the correspondent of the 
Star) which, were Mr. G. P. R. James in the land of the living, 
might have formed the work of a romance in the “One 


in a Thousand” style. masked lady, beautiful ia form, com- 
NS ee ee ee ee 
sion of fair hair, 


that they were from the south 


a slight German accent, and 
followed at  spech proc i by a gentleman and two la- 


of sunny I made her appearance in the great drawing- 
room of the eries at about twelve o'clock. She seemed 
greatly agitated, and when by two masked 

wearing dom her was choked by sobs. Words 


a distant corner of the room her e ; and 
the wonder thus became all the greater when it was 
that she was the supper room 
the private apartments of the Empress by a gentleman of her 

"s household, and in a short time followed by the two 
masks who had accosted her. The absence of their Imperial 
for nearly three quarters of an hour from the hal! 
rooms then took place. 
It was subsequently i as being caused by the time 
which it took to change its, and the whole thing 
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news thence spread through the capital that Francis the Se- 
midnight, when their Imperial Majesties would meet her dis- 
yuised as & Spanish senorita and cavaliero of the 13th century, 
and wearing black masks striped with white. There was cer- 
tainly at the ball a cavaliero whose step exactly resembled 
that of the Emperor. His Imperial Majesty does not walk 
like any other person in France. The manner in which he 
moves about is most peculiar. He does not exactly glide, and 
pis step is too stealthy and unelastic to admit of its called 


kind of gentle g. But whatever it may or may not be 
like, it is im) ible for anyone who has ever been in the same 


room with the Emperor to fail to detect him by it from among 
thousand, no matter how well he might be disguised. The 
short gentleman who with the slender Spanish lady accosted 
the finely-formed one, who, rightly or wrongly, rumour says 
was the heroine of Gaeta, walked exactly as the a 
walks, and talked as nobody but Napoleon either would or 
could have done. The Queen of Naples could not have made 
her appearance at the Tuileries in a more characteristic way. 


A Fase Prixce.—An affair of a singular character, which 
at present occupies the attention of the Parisian public, has 
ust happened to Mademoiselle A., the grand-daughter of a 
senator, formerly keeper of the seals under the first empire. 
This last summer she was courted at one of the watering places 
by a real or supposed Russian Prince, who soon after made 
proposals of marriage. But Madame A. objected to the match, 
assigning as a reason that her daughter was not A rich, 
having only 200,000f. as her marriage portion. “ ame,” 
said the Prince, “that is of no consequence. I would prefer 
not mentioning the subject of a dowry at all. Lay out those 
200,000. in the purchase of a corbeille worthy of mademoiselle, 
if that be ible.” This ificent act of self-denial threw 
Madame A. off her guard, and she neglected to take the sim- 
ple precaution of enquiring at the Russian Embassy what were 
the titles and tion of the Prince. The marriage was deci- 
ded upon. The money was laid out as with the ex- 
ception of 60,000f. which was at the wish of the Prince thrown 
into the corbeille with the jewels and Cachemires. The mar- 
riage was celebrated the other day, and, as the hotel which the 
Prince was building was not completed, he conducted his 
pride after the ceremony to one of the most sumptuous apart- 
ments of the Grand Hotel. On the following be young 
wife found herself in the same position as Ps after her 


fatal fit of curiosity. No Prince was to be found. It appears 


that her noble husband had decamped early in the morning | from 
ce 


taking with him the corbeille and the 60,000f. The false Prin 
is supposed to be an Englishman already divorced from his 


wife.— Globe. 





A Witp anp Witrut One.—There has been a deal 
of talk recently about the marriage of the ex-Italian ‘ 
Ratazzi, with the Princess de Solms. The Paris correspondent 
of the Globe recently affirmed the ~ but the lady her- 
self denies it. The Princess is the -daughter of Lucien 


Buonaparte, and her connection with the nt royal family 
of France imparts to this alliance—su it to have taken 
place—more than ordinary interest. The best sketch we have 


seen of this celebrated woman ap in the London corres- 
pondence of the Manchester Guardian. The a extract 
reads like a passage from a fashionable novel :—* The 

de Solms is the daughter of Mr. Wyse, lately our minister at 
Athens, by his wife, one of the daughters of Lucien Buona- 
parte by his first jage. Just before the death of the 
great } eg at St. Helena, Mr. Wyse, then an ardent 
youn hig, left England, with the intention of visiting 
the i!lustrious prisoner at Ss. Helena. He bruited his intention 
freely, and at Rome was introduced to the family of Lucien, 
who had been married a second time. Dancing, at a ball 
given by Lucien, with his pe by a former w beau- 
tiful, high-spirited, and wilful girl—she spoke with enthusiasm 
of her uncle, ex the delight she would feel in visiting 
him in his exile, and her regret that she could not accompany 
Mr. Wyse on his pious errand. He — there was one 
way in which she might do so without impropriety—as his 
wife. She accepted offer thus hastily made. ey were 
married—the Emperor died before they could accomplish 
their visit; the marriage was unhappy; and, after much 
misery, the ill-assorted were The Princess de 
Solms, one of the daughters of this union, unites her mother’s 
beauty gnd brilliancy with her mother’s recklessness. After a 
jeunesse , and a career defiant of opinion, in which 


Madame de Solms has figured as the friend, in succession, of that I find myself called upon to return my 


men as distinguished as M. Ponsard, the academician and 
dramatist, and M. Eugene Sue, she has now, it is confidently 
reported, availed herself of the liberty given her by the 
very recent death of her husband—a sort of 


the year 1300, by Arnolfo, of which two nearly contemporary 
sketches still exist, one in the cloisters of Santa Croce, and the 
other in the chapel of the Spaniards in the cloisters of Santa 
Maria Novella. This first facade, of which a considerable S - 
tion was completed, was taken down by Giotto when emp oy 
ed on the completion of the cathedral, as —— in rich- 
ness of design to the rest of the building. e second facade, 
designed by Giotto, was begun about 1332, and carried wu 
nearly to the height of the western circular window. It is still 
to be seen represented in fresco in the first cloister of the Con- 
vent of San Marco, by Bernardino Toccetti. There are also 
engravings of it in the works of Nelli and Del Migliore, and 
in ‘ La Metropolitana Fiorentina Illustrata.’ This le also 
was taken down at a later date, when the classical restorers 
of the Renaissance period carried everything before them and 
opposed the finishing of Giotto’s design. There was yet 
a third facade, designed by Dosio and Buontalenti ; but it can 
hardly be said to have existed, for it scarcely rose above the 
foundations. 
The difficulties which stand in the way ot the accomplish- 
ment of this great architectural work are immense. They 
exist no less in the grand outlines of the design, than in mak- 
ing the details harmonize with the mixed character of the dif- 
of the building as it stands. The form of fa- 
cade adopted by Arnolfo and Giotto was that of the triple- 
pointed gable pyramidally arranged, called by the Italian 
architects tricuspidale-archiacuto. The same form a) 
likewise in many of the most successful drawings exhibited, 
but it has serious disadvan’ to meet with in the internal 
proportions of the church. As all may remember who have 
visited Santa Maria Del Fiore, the height from the cornice, 
which takes the place of a clerestory, to the ceiling, is insig- 
nificant as compared with the majestic stature of the great 
arches of the nave below ; and a of the external 
bles which occupy a corresponding position in the building 
Coane ———— dwarfed, and, as it were, tacked on to the 
lower portion of the facade. Yet, on the other hand, infinite 
care is required to avoid detracting from the little elegance of 
the Campanile close at hand, by comparison with a too tow- 
ering mass of facade, however well suited to the cupolas 
above it. 
These are but a very few from among the host of conditions 
and obligations which the peculiar requirements of the work 
impose, calling for a complex adaptation rather than a re- 
production or creation of a great architectural work.— Letter 








“You are A Fisumoncer !”’—Hamlet’s intimation to Po- 


inducted into one of the great corporate bodies of London, as 
may be seen by the following extract from a late paper. 

“ Foreigners will be amused, and, perhaps, somewhat puz- 
zled, to hear that the Prince of Wales has, with considerable 
ceremony, become a fishmonger, and that he is likely also to 


to the wardens ‘ of the of Fis’ 
to a a their lawful waraing, exce - ¢ bans 
cuse, without feigning or delay, according to Ww! - 
nances of the y of Fish fe id.’ The Prime 
Warden, Mr. Underwood, not feeling well enough to address 
His Royal Highness on this solemn occasion, Mr. William Cu- 
bitt, M.P., one of the Wardens, undertook the duty, and wel- 
comed the Prince in a speech in which he plun 80 deep 
into the antiquities of the Fishmon their hostility to Wat 
Tyler, and loyalty to Richard Il, that when he returned 
to the surface he could not recall the name of the ‘illustrious, 
beautiful, and accomplished’ Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
and was indebted for that historical hint to a kind prompter. 
Lord Shaftesbury and Sir Rowland Hill were also initiated in 
the evening, when Lord Shaftesbury explained that though 
Princes and Peers might seem to condescend to the ‘ 
the obligation really lay the other way, since the House of 
Lords owes a deal more to the new blood of the fish- 
mongers and brethren, than the fishmongers owe to the 
House of Lords.” 


hmongers,’ and ‘read 
I = a lawful md 





The Prince in tendering his thanks to the Fishmongers’ 
Company for presenting with the freedom of their Com- 
pany, said : 


“ Mr. Cubitt and Gentlemen : It is with the test pleasure 
ncere thanks to 
you, Sir, as prime warden, and to you, gentlemen of the court 
of assistants, of this honourable and ancient Company of Fish- 
mongers, for the complimentary and kind terms in which you 
have expres..d yourselves towards me on the occasion of my 


imbecile—to marry M. Ratazzi. This marriage, as I have taking up my freedom, and on your enrolling my name as a 
i citizen with those illustrious personages and relatives who 
she denies. Madame la Princesse enjoys a allowance of coe Ree ny ery 


25,000 francs trom the Emperor, on certain conditions, which 
her imperial cousin considered essential to the family credit. 
1 do not know if he would consider that trenched upon by her 
marriage with the clever advocate who has lately been on 


such friendly relations with the Tuileries."—uropean Times. | guish 





Tue Dvomo at FLrorence.—The Concorso or competitive 
exhibition of design for the new facade of the Duomo of Flor- 
ence has been open ever since the beginning of the month. It 
excites a strong feeling of interest among the Italians and their 
foreign visitors, and endless are the discussions to which the 
merits of the ive drawings give rise. The Concorso is 
open to artists of all nations; and of the forty two exhibitors, 
one is said to be English, one French, one ish and two 
German; a not very abundant proportion of Ultramontane 
talent to nae with that of Italian growth in striving for the 
honour of completing so grandiose a monument of ancient art 
as Santa Maria del Fiore. 

At present, of course, the authorship of the respective draw- 
ings is a secret, and they are known only by the number at- 
tached to each, although report assigns them to such or such 
well-known architect, with more or less semblance of truth. 
The Committee entrusted with the prosecution of this great 
work has for jts President the cousin of the king, Prince Ca- 
depute seven of the first artists of Italy to 

of the designs, and award prizes to the 


cessful designs. Indeed, 
jokes Taher the finishing stroke to the grand old 
church, and up 


stand recorded in your 
ride, and of a still dee 
ook on these walls an 
grandson hopes 
ed body ; and to be th 


feeling—that of affection 
see the portraits of those 
to form one of your distin- 
ht worthy of occupying the 
place of that lamented parent whose loss the whole country 
has united in deploring, would be in itself an object of my 
highest ambition. Gentlemen : Let me also tender to you my 
warmest acknowledgments for the manner in which you have 
offered your congratulations to me on my approaching mar- 
riage, and to the princess who hopes soon to adopt the 
roud name of an woman, and to prove herself a com- 
‘ort to the Queen in affliction.” 
It is needless to add that this, the Prince’s maiden speech, 
was received with great applause. 


Hienway Rar.way Rossery.—A deed of almost unprece- 
dented daring took place on the 4th ult., in one of the railway 
carriages on the Turin and Genoa line. Four persons had ta- 
ken their places at Alexandria, for Genoa, in a second-class 
carriage, for the last train but one, which leaves Alexandria at 
5.15 in the evening. They were a Government official from 
Novara, two women, and a merchant of Novi, by name Bossi, 
who had business at Alexandria, and was on his 
way home with a considerable sum of money. Between Alex- 
pon Fa and Novi is the little station of Frugorolo, an insignifi- 
cant country of that name, at which none but slow 
trains ever stop. last train from Alexandria stopped as 
usual on this occasioa, when the carriage door was opened, 
and four passengers got in. Whether they had booked them- 
selves at this station, or had come from Alexandria in another 
is uncertain. The pa or nee a: nearer 
; at any rate, ie some about being to- 

dl eae and were accommodated pn beg 

train had not proceeded many minutes on its way 
distance between Frugorolo and Novi is only fifteen 
when the four new intruders, drawing their knives, 
The employé 
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lonius is'now applicable to the Prince of Wales, who has been | Cp, 





and soon overpowered. The others gave in on the first onset, 
when the robbers bade them hold up their hands and arms, while 
they proceeded to rifle them. The Government official was 
rob of 40 Napoleons, the women of their ear-rings and 
other trinkets, and the merchant Bossi of such money as he 
had about his n. The large sum of money which had, 
— been the main object of the malefactor’s covetousness 
was safely hid under the seat, where they never thought of 
looking for it. They stripped the male travellers of their pale- 
tots, the women of their kerchiefs, &c. Presently the train 
slackened its speed. Three of the robbers opened the door, 
and one by one safely jumped down, while their companion, 
flourishing his knife, kept the cowed passengers at arm’s length. 
Finally he also took his leap from the carriage just as the train 
stood opposite the wy dy pe The signalman thinking him 
a ticketless traveller t on cheating the company, laid him- 
self in his way to stop him, but was unable to resist the ‘vio- 
lence with which the villain pushed past him. As soon as the 
train stood still the shouts of the poor wretches crying 
“ Thieves !” “ Murder!” became audible; but it was then too 
late, and the efforts of the police, hastening in pursuit, have 
been as yet ineffectual. 

CLEVER, BUT FrenpisH.— * * There are also other advan- 
tages of minor force which Lord Palmerston derives from his 
age. In the balanced state of parties, a body of very hungry 


pears | aspirants after place might contrive some opportunity of dis- 


turbing the equilibrium, and succeed in displacing him. But 
he disarms their impatience. They know, or believe, that by 
waiting a little while they shall get what they want with equal 
certainty, and with less discredit to themselves. It isa fa- 
vourable opportunity for making a character for disinterested- 
ness, which can be laid up in store for some future opportu- 
nity when it may be urgently required. Then there is a 
considerable portion of the public who take what may be 
termed a sporting interest in Lord Palmerston’s longevity. It 
is a kind of neck-and-neck race between the ordinary laws of 
nature and the exceptional Palmerstonian Yigser. The bet- 
ting is even, whether he will reach the of eighty as Prime 
Minister or not. England never has had an octogenarian 
leader of the House of Commons. It would be quite an event 
in our history if he could contrive to hold on till then. It is 
worth while keeping him in office just for the curiosity of the 
thing. There are many ple who would not mind ac- 
quiescing in a few eccentricities of policy as the cost of secur- 
ing so remarkable an historical phenomenon. It attracts more 
than the mere politicians. It excites the enthusiasm of those 
worshippers of the body who pass by the name of Muscular 
ristians, and secures even the notice of students of natural 
science. The Premier's efforts to live in harness up to eighty 
are looked upon by one set of observers as a marvellous dis- 

lay of pluck, by another as a great scientific experiment 

ustrative of the longevity of man. As we near the critical 
age, the excitement becomes tremendous. Medical newspa- 


become a skinner, a salter, an ironmonger, a habe er, a| pers write dissertations on his health, and the daily journals 
merchant tailor, and, perhaps, member of other useful trades. | chronicle his feats of bodily exercise. His health, his spirits, 
He swore last Th to be true to the Queen, and obedient 


his 3 4 on public occasions become matter of public record. 
His jokes are less for their intrinsic wit, which is 
minute, than for the evidence they afford of the strength of his 
nerves and the healthiness of his digestion. So hight has the 
ublic interest been wrought upon the question, that when he 
the distinction of being the first oc’ 
Leader of the House of Commons, it is ly to be feared 
that there will be a sharp revulsion, and that his popularit 
will ebb away as speedily and unexpectedly as it fas guar { 


yr 

Tae German Jonx yoy my the sudden death of 

Germany has lost her Murray. The late head 

of the firm succeeded to his father’s business in 1832, increased 
and extended it. Without enjoying such a monopoly of the 
publishing trade, or coming in contact with such t names 
as his father, he distinguished himself by vity in and 
out of his business, kept his house at the head of German 
firms, and earned no less than seven decorations. 
one of the more celebrated authors of Germany but has been 
in relations with Cotta; and his name appears at the foot of 
more title-pages than almost any publisher since the times of 
Tonson and Dodsley. The history of the elder Cotta might 
be entitled the Romance of Book-selling. By the fou 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, in 1798—after the plan of it had 
been concerted five years earlier with Schiller—he tried a pe- 
rilous experiment, but one whose later success had the most 
important results. Schiller’s health was not equal to the work 
of a daily newspaper, but he edited the well-known magazine, 
the Horen, for Cotta, and thus brought the publisher into 
friendly relations with Goethe and Herder. Nothing has con- 
tributed more powerfully to the reputation of the house of 
Cotta than its editions of the German classics. As Murray is 
ever coupled yo and Moxon with Tennyson, so Cotta 
has at once the t connection of the older race of poets 
and that of the new.— Atheneum. 





SEXAGENARIANS IN THE House or Commons.—The follow- 
ing members claim to be wholly excused from serving on 
election commit on account of beg more than 60 years 
old :—Mr. T. , Gen. Arbuthnott; Messrs. W. H. Bar- 
row, T. T. Bernard, A. Black, P. P. Bouverie, T. W. Bramston, 
J. 1. Briscoe, J. Brocklehurst, R. Brooks ; Major C. Bruee, 
General Buckley; Messrs. J.C. Cobbold, M. E. Corbally, E 
Divett, J. 8. W. Drax; Sir D, Dundas, Mr. E. Ellice, Sir De L. 
Evans; Messrs. G. C. ie, 8. Gregson, C. P. Grenfell, B. 
Gurdon, G. Hadfield, T.C. Haliburton, Sir W. G. Hayter, Sir 
W. Heathcote; Messrs. J. W. Henley, R. ingham, J. J. John- 
stone; Sir J. Johnstone, Mr. J. K w, Sir H. Leeke, Mr. W. 
Long, . Lowther; Messrs. W. J. Lynley, J. M’Cann, W. 
Marshall, W. Murray, W. Nicol, R. M. O’Ferrall, C. W. Packe, 
Col. Packe, Viscount Palmerston; Messrs. O. Ricardo, D. 
Robertson, G. P. c~* Sir F. Smith ; Messrs. R. r, 
W. O. Stanley, J. Steel, G. Traill, J. A. Turner, Sir W. Verner, 
Admiral Walcott, Sir J. Walsh, and Mr. W. B. Wrightson. 


DovuBLE-sIDED Mr. Bricut.—The curious difference between 
Mr. Bright’s two styles of oratory, as displayed inside and out- 
side the walls of Parliament, is not very complimentary to his 
provincial audiences. He gives to the House of Commons all 
that he has to show of sober argument, and almost entirely 
abstains, when he is speaking to it, from bluster and bombast. 
He reserves for the platform the half-poetica] rant and the wild 
perversions of fact which are generally looked upon as the 
characteristics of his . He knows, doubtless, from 
oy bm , how much each audien@ is able to bear; and 

formed a very high notion of the capabilities of pro- 
vincial audiences in this respect. His harangue at Rochdale 
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must have cost her to take a salary of £40 from Mr. Crump. 
Even this salary, however, Crump denies, and says he took 
them in out of charity, and was obliged to get rid of them be- 
cause they got into debt. But we anticipate. Mrs. Russell 
took a child of Mr. Crump to consult the defendant—* the 
Monster Pickwick”—whom men call Adams, the senior sur- 
}geon of the Aaapatic Hospital. Afterwards the illness of 
| Mrs. Russell fo her daughter to supply her place. Miss 
Russell’s charms had their natural effect, and on the 1st of 
November she made a communication to her mamma, which 
elicited from that lady a letter which we venture to consider 
a masterpiece of tenderness and propriety. Unhappily the 
original was lost in the post (for we do not believe even the 


In chains by knaves who dare themselves proclaim 
God's viceroys; pure Lucretius, rainbow crowned, 

Struck by his own right hand—such things as these 

Show how Fate loads the best with agonies. | 


Plautus and Terence were unhappy slaves, 
And so was “sop; sage Boétius died 
In gaol; Camoéns, whose Parnassian staves 
Are his accursed nation's only pride, 
Begged in her streets; o'er Tasso’s, Dante's graves, 
Massinger’s, Dryden's, Chatterton’s, have sighed 
Thousands who on past ages bawled out ‘ Shame,” 
Then went their way and did the very same. 


Butler and Savage, Spencer, Goldsmith, Lee, 

Cervantes, Marlow, Otway, Drayton, Ford, 
Chapman and Shirley, Fletcher, a bright three, 

On eagle wings to heavenly heights who soared . 
Burns, whose great soul outshone the galaxy 

In splendour—lived and starved and died abhorred, 
Or, what is worse, despised by human things 
Who scorn the gods, but worship lords and kings 
Rome trampled Scipio; Florence trimmed the stake 


For Dante ; Cork its weeping Curran scorned; 
London expelled its Byron ; Bristol brake 








received it), and the same fate has befallen a copy which Mrs. 
Russell was woman of business enough to make. 


from my daughter to-day your proposal of marriage. I need 
fare of my dear and only child. 


dear father and her father’s profession. 


| defendant could have persevered in his design had he ever) 


| recollections of it are, however, as follows :—“ ‘I have heard | 


I need not tell you | 


‘tisfaction, we of necessity find a verdict for the defendant.” 
Thus the public is, after all, appealed to. Let the public de. 
cide ; but we don’t think it will subscribe to pay the costs for 
Mrs. Russell. 





- — 


LIFE IN PARIS. 
| A Fancy Bau at THe TUrLERtEs.—The fancy ball given 


| by their Majesties at the Tuileries on Monday night was re. 
| markable alike for its magnificence, its animation, and its infi- 
nite variety. The splendour of the rooms, the richness of the 
costumes, and the originality of the dances rendered this féte 
| of extraordinary brilliancy. Not more than 600 invitations 
|had been sent, so that the company was unusually select; 
still it embraced the highest personages in Paris. The Em- 





The lady’s | press was attired as a Venetian lady of the middle ages, her 


dress, crimson and black, being covered with sequins inter. 
spersed with diamonds. The Emperor wore a Venetian mantle 


, ; ‘og tact j _| of white and crimson ; and it was remarked that several high 
caly say thet in my delicate health Pe eee to ne ber | dignitaries had on « somewhat similar costume. The Prince. 
united to a gentleman, and particularly toa member of my | Imperial, in black vest and continuations, with crimson stock. 


|ings and Venetian mantle, remained in the rooms until 11. 


» Pri j > i ‘lev 
The soul of Chatterton; Rousseau, pain-thorned, ‘that my daughter has no fortune, and that I have to use my | /“¢ Princess Mathilde, representing Anne of Cleves, as seen 


Was hissed from France; pure England, like a snake, 
Stung Shelley. Thus the world wags, while adorned 

With fame and fortune move the hell-born tribe 

Whose names upon onr books the Fates inscribe. 


This is not bad from the mouth of Mephistopheles. It is in- 
teresting to know that he has so much sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of genius. But ordinarily this devil, as he is repre- 
sented by Mr. Kenealy, is far from terse in his mode of expres- 
sion. It was objected to Mr. Robert Montgomery that he made 
Satan a very moral gentleman, and the Mephistopheles of our 
author is so sarcastic on those among men who presume to 
criticize the order of the universe, that Hermes, with whom 
he enters into discourse on the subject, is forced to exclaim :— 

I'm glad to hear your Highness, like blind Milton, 

Thus vindicate the ways of God to man. 
Mephistopheles replies in an apologue which is not unedify- 
ing :— 

. The blundering insects always lay their guilt on 

Where they should not—as ir such worms could span 
With their small brains the purposes divine ; 
Like maggots crawling in a world of Stilton, 
They seek to know the nature of moonshine. 


own exertions to increase my Income. From my own family 


Blakeney, Dean of Down, in Ireland. 
in the Church. My three nephews are rectors.’ 
added that I had some nephews in her Majesty’s service. 
also said, ‘You wish me to remove to town, but I am sorry | 
that my circumstances will not make it convenient for me to 
do so at present.’” 

She did, however, whether expelled by Mr. Crump, or per- 
suaded by the defendant, remove to the house of a Mrs. La- 
ma, in Osnaburg street, in March, 1861, and as the defendant 
frequently called, she naturally told Mrs. Lama a few days 
later that he was engaged to her daughter. He had, however, 
the art not to stay more than a few minutes at each visit, and 
to behave with such coldness when third persons were pre- 
sent, that “ they all said they should not like such a beau.” To 
such an extent was this dissimulation carried, that even when 
the curiosity of Hannah Champs, the servant-girl, induced her 
to burst suddenly in on the plaintiff and defendant, she saw, 


and connections my daughter is fully entitled to enter the | Chotllda, ba ontd Ueada eoere bar aed with pow- 
family of any professional man in England. One of my un- dar: andl ts Piteeses Augusta Bonaparte had on the dress of 
cles was Admiral Noble, and another * the Rev. Theophilus | , Syrian woman. The Countess de Persigny represented Fire; 
My brother “Saiki | the Countess de Castiglione, Salammb6, with her hair given 


in Holbein’s picture in the Louvre, had her dress covered with 


The Princess 


to the wind, a golden diadem above, bare arms, and naked 
feet in golden sandals, The long train of her robe was borne 
by the Count de Choiseul, as a negro, who held an antique 
paresol over her head. Madame A. de Rothschild was a Bird 
of Paradise; Madame Emile de Girardin, in the costume of 
the Isle of Ceylon, had her dress covered with white and black 
pearls; and the Countess 0. Aguado appeared as a Pack of 
Cards Count de Demidoff appeared as the Son of Night, 
and wore the Sancy diamond ; Count de Komar as Louis Xfi . 
and the Duke de Montmoreau as Mephistopheles. The Quad- 
rille des Abeilles produced the greatest ible effect. A 
number of gardeners of Louis XIV. arrived bearing on litters 
large bee-hives, from which, when put down, there issued a 
number of young and beautiful women, winged, to represent a 
swarm of bees; they immediately took up position, aad went 





“ nothing unusual.” Only in Mrs. Russell’s presence he threw 
off the mask—putting his arm round Miss Russeil’s waist, and 
sayiag, “Oh you are a dear, dear girl. 
soon call you my own.” So, at another time, he asked, “ Are 
you not, my dear, satisfied with your choice?’ But he was | 
not able always to stifle his conscience, for Miss Russell once 
admitted to Mrs. Lama that he had never kissed her, and ad- 
ded, “ He is very odd—sometimes he is very affectionate, but 
at other times I can make nothing of him.” Well he might 
be odd. But will it be believed that an endeavour was made to 
rejudice the plaintiff because, in these trying circumstances, | 
Mrs. Russell needed stimulants—half-a-pint of gin on March 
the 15th, a bottle on the 16th, half-a-pint of brandy on the 17th, 
two bottles of gin on the 18th, and on the 23rd two gallons. 
But the defendant’s career of deception whs drawing to a 
close. Mrs, Lama was becoming alarmed for the payment of 
her bill, and she asked Mr. Adams, point-blank, “ Are you en- 
to Miss Russell?” Then he started back with well 


A goose, the stupidest bird, says old Montaigne, 
Who, though a man, had much of Lucifer’s wit, 
Walked out one night when all the heavens were lit 
With the immortal jewelry of stars, 

And cackled thus: “ O, ever bounteous Jove, 
Accept my thanks for making million worlds, 
Blazing with pomp, to shed their rays on me, 

The elegant object of your ceaseless love, 

And light me to the worms that are my prey 

I scarcely know the use of so much sea, 

And feel obliged that you have made the sun 

For my especial pleasure in the day. . 

The limpid waters and the enamelled earth, 

With flowers, on which I gambol in goose mirth, 
Are very pretty things; yet I feel angry, 

You've made some very foolish blunders, Jove, 
You should have made our notes a nightingale's, 
And given such noble birds a stately gait 

And step majestic, as if lords of tate ; 

With peacock hues you should have decked our tails. 


through a charming series of dances, composed by Merante, 
of the French Opera. The success of the fair performers was 


Thank God I shall | U™™ense- Their Majesties remained with face uncovered un- 


til 12, when it is believed they went through the rooms masked 
and in other dresses. The Cotillon, led by the Marquis de 
Caux, as a Caucasian, did not terminate until five in the morn- 
ing, and altogether the féte was in every respect worthy of the 
august personages who gave it.—(Galignani. 


NoveLtres tN Dress.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News says:—It is whispered that, at the fancy ball of the 
Tuileries, there will be, by imperial desire, a set of characters 
representing the principal personages in Flaubert’s new and 
successful novel “ Salammbo.” Here is the costume of Hamil- 
car’s daughter, as described by M. Flaubert :—* Her hair, col- 
oured dark with viclet powder, and built up in the form of a 
tower, made her look taller than she was. Plaits of pearls 
were attached to her temples, and descended to the corners of 





Had you done this, you'd have done better, wiser, 
For, as it is, you've acted like a miser; 

However, my Old Gentleman, I thank you ; 

And so I'll find as few faults as I can, 

With your economy and nature's plan.” 


eigned astonishment, and declared that he was a married man 


Russell, accompanied by a creature of his, named Blaze, a sur- 
gical instrument maker, and to reyeal the truth. That touch- 
ing interview our contracted space will not allow us to detail ; 
but when Blaze said that the defendant had money and could 
crush them, the ancestral fire which animated Miss Russell 
(she is the niece of our Foreign Secretary) leapt forth in the 
noble words, “ There are many things money will do; but 
there are three things it cannot do—crush virtue, family, and 
a British jury.” Even this Blaze denies. What more can we 
say’ 

The defence was simple—they denied everything—they de- 


There is cleverness in what we have quoted ; but we can- 
not say that it rises into poetry, or into that wit which is 
worthy of the occasion. On the whole, one objects to be 
brought into company with fiends, unless for good cause 
shown. We go down to Avernus, either with Dante or with 
Milton, because of the immense ndeur which they reveal 
to us, and the intense feeling which they stir in our hearts 
And we may keep company with the imps who are introduced ] ) 
to us either by Goethe or by Byron, because of their splendid | clared that the defendant was a married man with a family, 
wit and their wonderful spirit. But one has no great fancy | living openly and notoriously with his wife, and that his visits 
for u devil who is only impudent, and moderately clever ; or | to the plaintiff had been, with one exception, vei 4 
for a hell that is laid out on the model of a modern|sional. They produced innumerable notes from the Russells, 
penal settlement on the silent system. These brimstone poems | none of which contained any allusion tothe engagement ; they 
are a mistake, unless they are of absolutely first-rate excellence. | proved that when the defendant called at Osnaburg street Mrs. 
To play on the edge of sacred things is doubtful under any | Adams was frequently in the carriage, and Master Adams on 
circumstances, and is only tolerable for a moment when the | the box with the coachman. Nay, they called the coachman, 
wit evoked is very witty—when the motive for sport seems to | Who proved that he would say often to his master before they 
be overpowering. We do not say that even the overmastering | went home, “There's them people in Osnaburg street we 
sense of humour is a justification; but certainly without that | haven't seen,” who would reply, “Oh! them be d—d; go on 
overpowering motive the wit which makes light of solemn | home.” Need we say that Crump and Blaze, and one Mack- 
things is simply offensive. It seems to require a genius greater | rell, a solicitor, and the defendant's cousin, contradicted Mrs. 
than Mr. Kenealy’s to render endurable the fumes of sulphur | Russell whenever it was possible. Of course they did. 
and phosphorus. we say that the Lamas, hun fer their £34 and their niece 
and servant, = = . _— never ben to them 
> > DICE WICH like a lover? That was the defendant's art. is counsel even 
BARDELL V. PICKWICK threw doubt on Mrs. Russell's relationship to Earl Russell. 

It is the duty of the journalist to call public attention from | Could anything be more straightforward than her answer, 
time to time to such of the decisions of our courts as work a| “1 am related to him—my husband was, and, of course, I con- 

t change in the law of the land. That which has long| sider 1am?" So, again, the Lamas were evidently hostile to 

n regarded as the leading case on breaches of promise of | her through that miserable pecuniary squabble—yet, as Mrs. 
marriage—the great case of Bardell ». Pickwick—has been | Russell explained, she had given her acceptance for the 
overruled by an English jury, and henceforth, we fear, the | amount. “ When I give my acceptance I consider accounts 
happiness of confiding females will but too often be trifled | are closed.” Mr. and Mrs. Lama are English, and, it seems, do 
away by the insidious fascination which lurks in communica-| not. Will it be believed that Mr. Lush actually proved that 
tions about warming-pans and tomato sauce. Fortunately,| Mrs. Russell left her debts unpaid at Holyhead, and had to 
the lady—a widow, like Mrs. Bardell—on whom, as the mo- | walk with Miss Russell to Chester. Is poverty adisgrace? If 
ther and principal witness of the plaintiff, the burden of mak- | there were a few outstanding accounts at Brompton, and else- 
ing out the case lay—is one of birth so lofty, of conduct so | where, what then? Irish tenants are so very ir lar. Nay, 
irreproachable, and manners so gentle and engaging, that the | an attempt was made to prove that Mrs. Russell had repre- 
chivalrous feeling of mankind may be safely trusted to avenge | sented to the lodging-housekeeper with whom she lived at 
her wrongs. Holyhead that Miss Russell was engaged to the incumbent 

Emily, the daughter of an eminent Irish surgeon employed | there, and had made similar false representations in other 
on the staff of the Lord Lieutenant, surrendered her young | places. From this last indignity the law of evidence, we shame 
affections to another Irish surgeon of the name of Russell, | to say, alone preserved her 
who, twenty three years ago, was called to a better world.| But what justice can a widowed Irish lady hope for from a 
Since then the solace of Mrs. Russell's widowhood has been | Saxon jury?’ Early in the first day some of them would have 
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with a family. Soon after he had the audacity to call on Mrs. | * ¥@St collection of s 


Need | 


a mouth rosy as a bursting pomegranate. On her breast hung 

— jewels, resembling in their mot- 
ley confusion the es ofalamprey. Her arms, ornamented 
with diamonds, but otherwise naked to the shoulders, escaped 
from a tunic studded with red flowers on a black ground. She 
wore a chain of gold between her ankles to regulate her steps, 
and her flowing mantle of dark purple, made of an unknown 
material, trailed behind her as she walked, like a large wave.” 
This is certainly rather a “loud” costume for a young lady, 
and one calculated to exercise the ingenuity of a fashionable 
dressmaker. About the jewellery and the nudity there will be 
no difficulty, for they are quite in keeping with the present 
taste of the Court; but the chain between the ankles may be 
found awkward in dancing the polka, and where shall the 
“unknown” material be found for the mantle?—A Paris 
letter says :—The Countess de Persigny’s ball has eclipsed all 
given this season by the Empress. It was impossible for about 
a thousand people to look more brilliant or more animated, or, 
considering the present ugliness of the fashion, for the ladies 
to look better than they did on this occasion. The Princess 
Metternich was d in her usual eccentric style. Her skirt 
was covered with horse-ghoes of silver ribbon with blue silk 
nails, and a diamond horse-shoe supported her mass of fair 
hair. —_ 


Tue Woman ts a Satry Mask.—An incident occurred last 
Monday night at the Tuileries (says the correspondent of the 
Star) which, were Mr. G. P. R. James in the land of the living, 
might have formed the groundwork of a romance in the “One 
in a Thousand” style. A masked lady, beautiful in form, com- 
manding in her features, regal in her carriage, having a profu- 
sion of fair hair, speaking with a slight German accent, and 
| followed at a respectful distance by a gentleman and two la- 
dies, whose speech proclaimed that they were from the south 
of omy Italy, made her appearance in the great drawing- 
room of the Tuileries at about twelve o'clock. She seemed 
greatly agitated, and when accosted by two masked persons 
wearing dominos, her utterance was choked by sobs. Words 
| of sympathy and consolation were, I am told, addressed to her 

by her masked friends, the general outlines of whose figures 
} — rise to the suspicion that they were the Emperor and the 
mpress. Who the strange guest could be in a few minutes 
| became a matter of conjecture to a group that witnessed from 
a distant corner of the room her extraordinary behaviour; and 
the wonder thus excited became all the greater when it was 
seen that she was conducted through the supper room towards 
| the private apartments of the Empress by a gentleman of her 
Majesty's household, and in a short time followed by the two 
masks who had her. The absence of their Imperial 
Majesties for nearly three quarters of an hour from the hall 
rooms then took place. 
It was subsequently explained as being caused by the time 





the education of her only child, Annie, the plaintiff in the stopped the case; but, happily, there was one man among the | which it took to change their garments, and the whole thing 
present action. Mrs. Russell’s chief source ot tee seems | twelve “ with a strong Irish accent” to struggle for right. That | might have blown over, were it not that last night somebody 
to be a pension from the Irish Government (which ungrate-| man’s presence animated the learned Serjeant, who on this | in some salon, on the irresponsible authority of an on dit, said 
fully estimates her father’s services at the miserable figure of | occasion discharged the duties of the lamented Buzfuz, so that | that the Queen of Naples was seen yesterday, accompanied by 
ten pounds per annum), and the rents of some Irish property, | his eloquent voice filled the Exchequer, echoed along the pas- | a few members of the Neapolitan emigration, who were on a 
which certainly appear to be very irregularly paid. There is, sages, penetrated even into the remote recesses of the Exche- | late occasion so well received at the Tuileries, in the terminus 
however, nothing uncommon in that. Everybody knows | quer Chamber, and during the whole afternoon rose and fell, | of the Lyons railway. In an incredibly short s of time the 
many Irish proprietors in this country who suffer from a si- | and rose and fell again. Costs at least might be saved, even if| news thence spread through the capital that Francis the Se- 
milar cause, and it is not therefore surprising that Mrs. Rus- | the verdict was lost. For two hours that Irish jaryman stood | cond’s young wife, on learning that the Emperor was begin- 
sell should add to her income by cultivating the love of har-| out. Then the Chief Baren was appealed to. “ They could | ning to think it advisable to desist from meddling in the 
mony im the young, or, in other words, by teaching music. | not agree.” Then they were ruthlessly locked up n. In intrigues carried on at the Quirinal, despatched, a fortnight 


In November, 1860, Mrs. Russell and her daughter went to | criminal cases, when a juryman holds out for an tal, it | , to the Empress, a letter, in which she requested an inter- 
reside in the house of a Mr. Crump, a cashier, who was sepa-| is common to buy him off 


rated from his wife, and whose children lacked a mother’s | What 3 
care. Mrs. Crump’s mother had been Mrs. Russell's lady's | quarter of an hour the verdict was agreed to in these words : | Queen it was, it is said, arran 
maid in happier days, and we can therefore imagine what it |—* As the plaintiff has not made out her case to our entire sa- \came off on Monday night should be also a 


by a recommendation to mercy. | view with her and the Emperor. To obviate the difficulties 
pened in this case we cannot say, but in a short | which stood in the way of granting the request of the ex- 
ged that the a ball which 

ed one, and 
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THE ALBION. 





one thence spread through the capital that Francis the Se- 
midnight, when their Imperial Majesties would meet her dis- 





and wearing black masks striped with white. There was cer- 
tainly at the ball a cavaliero whose step exactly resembled 
that of the Emperor. His Imperial Majesty does not walk 
like any other person in France. The manner in which he 
moves about is most peculiar. He does not exactly glide, and 
his step is too stealthy and unelastic to admit of its being called 
a kind of gentle skating. But whatever it may or may not be 
like, it is impossible for anyone who has ever n in the same 
room with the Emperor to fail to detect him by it from among 
a thousand, no matter how well he might be disguised. The 
short gentleman who with the slender Spanish lady accosted 
the finely-formed one, who, rightly or wrongly, rumour says 
was the heroine of Gaeta, walked exactly as the Emperor 
walks, and talked as nobody but Napoleon either would or 
could have done. The Queen of Naples could not have made 
her appearance at the Tuileries in a more characteristic way. 








A Fase Prrvce.—An affair of a singular character, which | 
at present occupies the attention of the Parisian public, has 
just happened to Mademoiselle A., the grand-daughter of 4 
senator, formerly keeper of the seals under the first empire. 
This last summer she was courted at one of the watering places 
by areal or supr%sed Russian Prince, who soon after made | 
proposals of marriage. But Madame A. objected to the match, 
assigning a8 a reason that her daughter was not very rich, 
having only 200,000f. as her marriage portion. “ Madame,” 
said the Prince, “that is of no consequence. I would prefer 
not mentioning the subject of a dowry at all. Lay out those | 
200,000f. in the purchase of a corbeille worthy of mademoiselle, 
if that be possible.” This magnificent act of self-denial threw 
Madame A. off her guard, and she neglected to take the sim- 
ple precaution of enquiring at the Russian Embassy what were 
the titles and position of the Prince. The marriage was deci-| 
ded upon. The money was laid out as proposed, with the ex- 
ception of 60,000f. which was at the wish of the Prince thrown 
into the corbeille with the jewels and Cachemires. The mar- 
riage was celebrated the other day, and, as the hotel which the 
Prince was building was not completed, he conducted his 
bride after the ceremony to one of the most sumptuous apart- 
ments of the Grand Hotel. On the following morning the young 
wife found herself in the same position as Psyche after her 
fatal fit of curiosity. No Prince was to be found. It appears 
that her noble husband had decamped early in the morning 


taking with him the corbeille and the 60,000f. The false Prince | 


is supposed to be an Englishman already divorced from his 
wife.— Globe. 
es 

A Witp anp Wiirut One.—There has been a good deal 
of talk recently about the marriage of the ex-Italian Premier, 
Ratazzi, with the Princess de Solms. The Paris correspondent 
of the Globe recently affirmed the mee but the lady her- 
self denies it. The Princess is the grand-daughter of Lucien 
Buonaparte, and her connection with the present royal family 
of France imparts to this alliance—supposing it to have taken 
place—more than ordinary interest. The best sketch we have 
seen of this celebrated woman appears in the London corres- 
pondence of the Manchester Guardian. The following extract 
reads like a passage from a fashionable novel :—“ The Princess 
de Solms is the daughter of Mr. Wyse, lately our minister at 
Athens, by his wife, one of the daughters of Lucien Buona- 
parte by his first marriage. Just before the death of the 
great Napoleon, at St. Helena, Mr. Wyse, then an ardent 
young Whig, left England, with the intention of visiting 


sketches still exist, one in the cloisters of Santa Croce, and the 
vuised a8 & Spanish senorita and cavaliero of the 13th century, | other in the chapel of the Spaniards in the cloisters of Santa 


tion was completed, was taken down by Giotto when employ- 
ed on the completion of the cathedral, as being inferior in rich- 
| ness of design to the rest of the building. The second facade, 





the year 1300, by Arnolfo, of which two nearly contemporary 


Maria Novella. This first facade, of which a considerable por- 


—— by Giotto, was begun about 1332, and carried up 
nearly to the height of the western circular window. It is still 
to be seen represented in fresco in the first cloister of the Con- 
vent of San Marco, by Bernardino Toccetti. There are also 
engravings of it in the works of Nelli and Del Migliore, and 
in ‘ La Metropolitana Fiorentina Illustrata.’ This facade also 
was taken down at a later date, when the classical restorers 
of the Renaissance period carried everything before them and 
opposed the finishing of Giotto’s design. There was yet 
a third facade, designed by Dosio and Buontalenti ; but it can 
hardly be said to have existed, tor it scarcely rose above the 
foundations. 

The difficulties which stand in the way ot the a 
ment of this great architectural work are immense. They 
exist no less in the grand outlines of the design, than in mak- 
ing the details harmonize with the mixed character of the dif- 


and soon overpowered. The others gave in on the first onset, 
when the robbers bade them hold up their hands and arms, while 
they proceeded to rifle them. The Government official was 
rob of 40 Napoleons, the women of their ear-rings and 
other trinkets, and the merchant Bossi of such money as he 
had about his person. The large sum of money which had, 
perhaps, been the main object of the malefactor’s covetousness 
was safely hid under the seat, where they never thought of 
looking for it. They strip the male travellers of their pale- 
tots, the women of their kerchiefs, &c. Presently the train 
slackened its speed. Three of the robbers opened the door, 
and one by one safely jumped down, while their companion, 
flourishing his knife, kept the cowed passengers at arm’s length. 
Finally he also took his leap from the carriage just as the train 
stood opposite the night signal. The signalman thinking him 
a ticketless traveller bent on cheating the company, laid him- 
self in his way to stop him, but was unable to resist the vio- 
lence with which the villain pushed past him. As soon as the 
train stood still the shouts of the poor wretches crying 
“ Thieves !” “ Murder!” became audible; but it was then too 
late, and the efforts of the police, hastening in pursuit, have 
been as yet ineffectual. 





ferent parts of the building as it stands. The form of fa- 
cade adopted by Arnolfo and Giotto was that of the triple- 
pointed gable pyramidally arranged, called by the Italian 
architects tricuspidale-archiacuto. The same form appears 
likewise in many of the most successful drawings exhibited, 
but it has serious disadvantages to meet with in the internal 
proportions of the church. As all may remember who have 
visited Santa Maria Del Fiore, the height from the cornice, 


CLEVER, BUT FrenpisH.— * * There are also other advan- 
tages of minor force which Lord Palmerston derives from his 
,age. In the balanced state of parties, a body of very hungry 
| aspirants after place might contrive some opportunity of dis- 
turbing the equilibrium, and succeed in displacing him. But 
he disarms their impatience. They know, or believe, that by 
waiting a little while they shall get what they want with equal 
| certainty, and with less discredit to themselves. It isa fa- 





which takes the place of a clerestory, to the ceiling, is insig- | yourable opportunity for making a character for disinterested- 
nificant as compared with the majestic stature of the great | ness, which can be laid up in store for some future opportu- 
arches of the nave below ; and the proportions of the external | nity when it may be urgently required. Then there is a 


gables which occupy a corresponding position in the building | 
become necessarily dwarfed, and, as it were, tacked on to the | 
lower portion of the facade. Yet, on the other hand, infinite | 
care is required to avoid detracting from the little elegance of 
the Campanile close at hand, by comparison with a too tow- 

ering mass of facade, however well suited to the cupolas 

above it. 

These are but a very few from among the host of conditions 
and obligations which the peculiar requirements of the work 
impose, calling for a complex adaptation rather than a re- 
production or creation of a great architectural work.—Letter 
Srom Florence. 


“You ake a Fisumoncer !”—Hamlet’s intimation to Po- 
lonius is’now applicable to the Prince of Wales, who has been 
inducted into one of the great corporate bodies of London, as 
may be seen by the following extract from a late paper. 

“ Foreigners will be amused, and, perhaps, somewhat puz- 
zled, to hear that the Prince of Wales has, with considerable 
ceremony, become a fishmonger, and that he is likely also to 
become a skinner, a salter, an ironmonger, a haberdasher, a 
merchant tailor, and, perhaps, a member of other useful trades. 
He swore last ‘Thursday to be true to the Queen, and obedient 
to the wardens ‘of the Mistery of Fishmongers, and ‘ready 
to come at their lawful warning, ——_ I have a lawful ex- 
cuse, without feigning or delay, according to the lawful ordi- 
nances of the Mistery of Fishmongers aforesaid.’ The Prime 
Warden, Mr. Underwood, not feeling well enough to address 
| His Royal Highness on this solemn occasion, Mr. William Cu- 
bitt, M-P., one of the Wardens, undertook the duty, and wel- 
comed the Prince in a speech in which he plunged so deep 
into the antiquities of the Fishmongers, their hostility to Wat 





ihe illustrious prisoner at St. Helena. He bruited his intention 


Tyler, and loyalty to Richard If, that when he returned 


freely, and at Rome was introduced to the family of Lucien, | to the surface he could not recall the name of the ‘illustrious, 
who had been married a second time. Dancing, at a ball | beautiful, and accomplished’ Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
given by Lucien, with his daughter by a former wife—a beau- | and was indebted for that historical hint to a kind prompter. 
uful, high-spirited, and wilful girl—she spoke with enthusiasm | Lord Shaftesbury and Sir Rowland Hill were also initiated in 
of her uncle, expressed the delight she would feel in visiting | the evening, when Lord Shaftesbury explained that though 
him in his exile, and her regret that she could not accompany | Princes and Peers might seem to condescend to the fishmongers, 
Mr. Wyse on his pious errand. He suggested there was one | the obligation really lay the other way, since the House of 
way in which she might do so without impropriety—as his Lords owes a great deal more to the new blood of the fish- 
wife. She accepted the offer thus hastily made. They were | mongers and their brethren, than the fishmongers owe to the 
married—the Emperor died before they could accomplish | House of Lords.” 


their visit; the iage was unhappy; and, after much) Pe Prince in tendering his thanks to the vp od 





misery, the ill-assorted pair were separated. The Princess de | ,. : * : - . 
Saban one of the daughters of this union, unites her mother’s omg ng presenting him with the freedom of their Com 


beauty gnd brilliancy with her mother’s recklessness. After a | * ‘Mr. Cubitt and Gentlemen : It is with the 


considerable portion of the public who take what may be 
termed a sporting interest in Lord Palmerston’s longevity. It 
is a kind of neck-and-neck race between the ordinary laws of 
nature and the exceptional Palmerstonian vigour. The bet- 
ting is even, whether he will reach the age of eighty as Prime 
Minister or not. England never has had an octogenarian 
leader of the House of Commons. It would be quite an event 
in our history if he could contrive to hold on till then. It is 
worth while keeping him in office just for the curiosity of the 
thing. There are many ple who would not mind ac- 
quiescing in a few eccentricities of policy as the cost of secur- 
ing so remarkable an historical phenomenon. It attracts more 
than the mere politicians. It excites the enthusiasm of those 
worshippers of the body who pass by the name of Muscular 


| Christians, and secures even the notice of students of natural 


science. The Premier's efforts to live in harness up to eighty 
are looked upon by one set of observers as a marvellous dis- 
play of pluck, by another as a great scientific experiment 
illustrative of the longevity of man. As we near the critical 
age, the excitement becomes tremendous. Medical newspa- 
pers write dissertations on his health, and the daily journals 
chronicle his feats of bodily exercise. His health, his spirits, 
his agility on public occasions become matter of public record. 
His jokes are studied less for their intrinsic wit, which is 
minute, than for the evidence they afford of the strength of his 
nerves and the healthiness of his digestion. So highly has the 
public interest been wrought upon the question, that when he 
has achieved the distinction of being the first octogenarian 
Leader of the House of Commons, it is greatly to be feared 
that there will be a sharp revulsion, and that his popularity 
will ebb away as speedily and unexpectedly as it rose.—Sa/, 


Tue German Jowxn Morray.—By the sudden death of 
Baron Cotta, Germany has lost her Murray. The late head 
of the firm succeeded to his father’s business in 1882, increased 
and extended it. Without enjoying such a monopoly of the 
publishing trade, or coming in contact with such { names 
as his father, he distinguished himself by activity in and 
out of his business, kept his house at the head of German 
firms, and earned no less than seven decorations. Scarcel 
one of the more celebrated authors of Germany but has been 
in relations with Cotta; and his name appears at the foot of 
more title-pages than almost any publisher since the times of 
Tonson and Dodsley. The history of the elder Cotta might 
be entitled the Romance of Book-selling. By the foundation 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, in 1798—after the plan of it had 


jeunesse orageuse, and @ career defiant of opinion, in which 
Madame de Solms has figured as the friend, in succession, of 
men as distinguished as M. Ponsard, the academician and 
dramatist, and M. Eugene Sue, she has now, it is confidently 
reported, availed herself of the liberty given her by the 


that I find myself called upon to return my sincere thanks to 
you, Sir, as prime warden, and to you, gentlemen of the court 
of assistants, of this honourable and ancient Company of Fish- 
| mongers, for the complimentary and kind terms in which you 


very recent death of her husband—a sort of princely | have expressed yourselves towards me on the occasion of my 
imbecile—to marry M. Ratazzi. This marriage, as I Ph said, | taking up my freedom, and on your enrolling my name as @ 
she denies. Madame la Princesse enjoys a yearly allowance of| Citizen with those illustrious personages and relatives who 
25,000 francs trom the Emperor, on certain conditions, which | stand recorded in your annals. It — be otherwise than a 
her imperial cousin considered essential to the family credit. | source of pride, and of a still deeper feeling—that of oa 
I do not know if he would consider that trenched upon by her | —When I look on these walls and see the portraits of those 
marriage with the clever advocate who has lately been on nd eS = one a salen Ley 
such friendly relations with the Tuileries.”—Huropean Times. on of that lamented parent whose loss the whole | 
Tue Dvomo at FLORENCE.—The Concorso or competitive | has united in deploring, would be in itself an object of my 
exhibition of design for the new facade of the Duomo ee Flor- | highest ambition. Gentlemen: Let me also — to you my | 
ence has been open ever since the beginning of the month. It | Warmest acknowledgments for the manner in which you have | 
excites a strong feeling of interest among the Italians and their | Offered your congratulations to erty os agar _ | 
foreign visitors, and endless are the discussions to which the | Tage, and to the young princess w na opes en 4 to opt the | 
merits of the respective drawings give rise. The Concorso is | proud name of an Englishwoman, and to prove herself a com- 
open to artists of all nations; and of the forty two exhibitors, | fort to the Queen in her affliction. ra ' 
one is said to be English, one French, one Danish and two! It is needless to add that this, the Prince’s maiden speech, 
German; a not very abundant proportion of Ultramontane | was received with great applause. | 
talent to join with that of Italian growth in striving for the | 
honour ot completing so grandiose a monument of ancient art p i 
as Santa Maria del Fiore. dented daring took place on the 4th ult., in one of the railway 
At present, of course, the authorship of the respective draw- | carriages on the Turin and Genoa line. Four persons had ta- | 
ings is a secret, and they are known only by the number at- | ken their places at Alexandria, for Genoa, in a second-class | 
tached to each, although report assigns them to such or such | carriage, for the last train but one, which leaves Alexandria at | 
well-known architect, with more or less semblance of truth. | 5.15 in the evening. They were 4 Government official from | 
The Committee entrusted with the prosecution of this great | Novara, two women, and a merchant of Novi, by name Bossi, | 
work has for its President the cousin of the king, Prince Ca-| who had transacted business at Alexandria, and was on his | 
rignano. It is to depute seven of the first artists of Italy to | way home with a considerable sum of money. Between Alex- | 
examine the claims of the designs, and award prizes to the best | andria and Novi is the little station of Frugorolo, an insignifi- | 











Hienway Rariway Rossery.—A deed of almost unprece- 
| 





greatest pleasure | been concerted five years earlier with Schiller—he tried a pe- 


| rilous experiment, but one whose later success had the most 
important results. Schiller’s health was not equal to the work 
of a daily newspaper, but he edited the well-known magazine, 
the Horen, for Cotta, and thus brought the publisher into 
friendly relations with Goethe and Herder. Nothing has con- 
tributed more powerfully to the reputation of the house of 
Cotta than its editions of the German classics. As Murray is 
ever coupled with Byron and Moxon with Tennyson, so Cotta 
has at once the ancient connection of the older race of poets 
and that of the new.— Atheneum. 





SEXAGENARIANS IN THE House or Commons.—The follow- 
ing members claim to be wholly excused from serving on 
election committees, on account of being more than 60 years 
old :—Mr. T. Alcock, Gen. Arbuthnott; Messrs. W. H.’ Bar- 
row, T. T. Bernard, A. Black, P. P. Bouverie, T. W. Bramston, 
J. 1. Briscoe, J. Brocklehurst, R. Brooks; Major C. Bruee, 
General Buckley; Messrs. J.C. Cobbold, M. E. Corbally, E. 
Divett, J. 8. W. Drax; Sir D, Dundas, Mr. E. Ellice, Sir De L. 
Evans; Messrs. G. C. Glyn, 8. Gregson, C. P. Grenfell, B. 
Gurdon, G. Hadfield, T.C. Haliburton, Sir W. G. Hayter, Sir 
W. Heathcote; Messrs. J. W. Henley, R. ingham, J. J. John- 
stone; Sir J. Johnstone, Mr. J. Kershaw, Sir H. Leeke, Mr. W. 
Long, Col. Lowther; Messrs. W. J. Lysley, J. M’Cann, W. 
Marshall, W. Murray, W. Nicol, R. M. O’Ferrall, C. W. Packe, 
Col. Packe, Viscount Palmerston; Messrs. UO. Ricardo, D. 
Robertson, G. P. Scrope; Sir F. Smith; Messrs. R. Spooner, 
W. O. Stanley, J. Steel, G. Traill, J. A. Turner, Sir W. Verner, 
Admiral Walcott, Sir J. Walsh, and Mr. W. B. Wrightson. 





DovusLe-sIDED Mr. Bricut.—The curious difference between 
Mr. Bright’s two styles of oratory, as displayed inside and out- 
side the walls of Parliament, is not very complimentary to his 


three designs, of 1,800, 1,500 and 1,200 francescons. ‘There will 


| cant country vil of that name, at which none but slow 


| provincial audiences. He gives to the House of Commons all 


also be three smaller prizes of 300 francesconi each, the gainers | trains ever stop. The last train from Alexandria stopped as| that he has to show of sober argument, and almost entirely 
of which will also have their drawings returned to them, while | usual on this occasioa, when the carriage door was opened, | abstains, when he is speaking to it, from bluster and bombast. 


the Committee is to remain in —— of those which win and four passengers got in. Whether they had booked them- 
the principal prizes, on the understan le 

no means binds itself to the execution of any one of the suc- | carriage, is uncertain. The latter supposition appears nearer 
cessful designs. Indeed, it is no easy matter to be dashed off | the truth; at any rate, they made some fuss about being to- 
at a heat, this putting the finishing stroke to the grand old | gether in the same iage, and were accommodated accord- 
church, and filling up the long unsightly blank wall which | ingly. The train had not proceeded many minutes on its way | 
faces the baptistery, and stands side by side with the peerless | (the whole distance between Frugorolo and Novi is only fifteen 
belfry-tower. More than one of the men of old, the very | minutes), when the four new intruders, drawing their knives, 
men who desi and reared the Duomo, put their hands to | rushed upon their fellow-travellers. The employe, 
to the task and left it worse than incomplete. The facade has | who has been a soldier, attempted some resistance, but was 
been commenced no less than three times, the first, about | stabbed in the temple and the groin—luckily not seriously— 








He reserves for the platform the half-poetical rant and the wild 


ding, however, that it by selves at this station, or had come from Alexandria in another | perversions of fact which are generally looked upon as the 


characteristics of his speaking. He knows, doubtless, from 
long experience, how much each audien@ is able to bear; and 
he has formed a very high notion of the capabilities of pro- 
vincial audiences in this respect. His harangue at Rochdale 
is an effort in his finest platform style. Nothing would have 
induced him to make such a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, where he could have been answered and ex . But 
on a platform he the same invulnerabi i reply 
w is enjoyed by a clergyman in a pulpit, and he can in- 
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dulge in any extravagance of statement without fear of conse-| pretends to com 


uences. He takes a cynical view of the intelligence of his 

llow-men, and is a firm believer in the maxim that a false 
assertion repeated often enough proves itself. He does not 
really believe, strongly as he asserts it, that the Americans en 
joy as much personal freedom as the English. He knows that 
there is no law among us that enables the Executive, at its 
discretion, to enforce a conscription, or to suspend the habeas 
corpus, by simple proclamation ; and he is perfectly aware that | 
the power of inflicting arbit conscriptions or arbitrary im | 

risonment is that which constitutes despotism in Poland and 

Jenetia, and the absenve of which constitutes freedom here 
But, though he knows all this, he seems to be equally confi 
dent that his Rochdale hearers do not know it. He compounds 
the fiction which they are to swallow with an accurate know 
ledge of the capacity of the channel down which it is to pass. 
But still one would have thought he must set some value 
upon his general reputation as a public man. It is singular 
that he should care to propagate delusions which are so cer- | 
tain to be found out.—Saturday Review 





A Dut. Ceremony.—The difference between the opening 
of Parliament when the Sovereign is present, and when the | 
Royal Speech is delivered by Commission, is well described in | 
the subjoined extract from one of the reports of the proceed- | 
ings of the 5th ult. 

“ At two o'clock in the afternoon, the time fixed for the 
opening, the large Gothic hall of the Lords, with its long-cov 
ered benches, was all but empty. A few ladies, in furs and | 
bonnets, the wives and daughters of peers, occupied the upper | 
forms, to the left of the woolsack ; while to the right, lower| 
down, were five bishops in |their long lawn sleeves, sitting 
close Cor like so many turtle-doves. Utter silence per 
vaded the great hall; a pin might have been heard dropping | 
on the floor, At a quarter-past two there was a slight stir| 
among the ladies, and the five bishops simultaneously turned 
their s to the door opposite the throne and the woolsack, | 
from which issued a smal! procession of grave-looking gentle- 
men, in black gowns, with horsehair wigs. With solemn step 
the Lord Chancellor, preceded by the mace-bearer, marched 
up towards the throne, taking his seat on a little bench in front | 
of it. Simultaneously, four noble lords, in their scarlet robes 
lined with ermine, issued from a door behind the woolsa k, | 
and having bowed to the calm assembly, seated themselves on 
the narrow form to the right and left of the Lord Chancellor.” | 





Aw Inpignant ArreaL.—Some sensation has been ocea- | 
sioned among hunting gentlemen in West Norfolk, by the at- | 
tempted sale by a higgler at East Dereham, of four trapped | 
foxes. Two of them, a dog and vixen, were purchased by an | 
indignant gentleman, and hung up on either side of Dereham 
Corn Exchange. The following address has been issued on 
the subject : 

“Yeomanry of Norfolk,—Is it possible that your crest is so 
fallen that i who have lately welcomed with triumphal | 
arches H. Hi. the Prince of Wales to our county, and es- 
corted him 400 or 500 strong to the covert side, to meet_your 
enterprising and liberal master of the hounds, Henry Ville- 
bois, -» Will quietly or tamely permit this higgler or buyer 
of rabbits from Swalfham, to carry on this shameful traffic 
with the keepers of Norfolk? I cannot imagine it. Be up 
and join with your committee to ex the whole of this 
shameful traffic and all connected with it to the world at large, 
and thus vindicate the honour of owners of property in this 
county, whom it is scarcely possible not to believe must be 
free from all participation in this disgraceful transaction.— 
A SportTsMAn and Occupier. 





Not an Uncommon Error.—There is one error which is 
constantly setting our teeth on edge, and which has just done 
80 in the curious correapondence on “The Affairs of Rome.” 
This consists in translating arriere pensee as after thought ; 
whertas it is oo the reverse. The very essence of the arriere 
pensee is that it is conceived, not afterwards, but at the very 
moment when the primary or ostensible thought is promulga- 
ted. It is an inward and secret thought, a mental reservation 
or intention, conceived by the speaker or writer, but kept in 
the background, while another and a false one is put forth, to 
serve as a mask to the real one. An after thought, ex vi termini, 
is diametrically opposed to this; for if it were conceived at 
the same time with the ostensible one, it could not be an after 
thought. The arriere pensee is almost always used in a bad 
sense, as something disingenuously kept back from the inter- 
locutor ; whereas an after thought may occur to any dispu- 
tant, with perfect good faith. 

It is true that in some of the little pocket French and Eng- 
lish dictionaries arriere pensee is rendered by after thought, but | 
most certainly errroneously so ; and it so happens that in one| 
now before us after thought is rendered by reflerion tardive, | 
though the French expression is blunderingly turned into | 
after thought. In the Dictionnaire de l Academie, and all good 

nch dictionaries (as distinguished from French and'English 
ones), the meaning of the phrase is as we have rendered it. 
Arriere has no such meaning as after, as regards time ; it sig- 
nifies behind, in the background.— Kraminer 








Dirricctty aNp Remepy.—As usual there is a mess in 
New Zealand. According to the latest advices the natives are 
still resisting the weakly conciliatory plans of Sir George 
Grey, and threatening immediate war. The Governor and the 
Commander-in-Chief have, accordingly, sent home a demand 
for 15,000 troops, with a distinct intimation that refusal in- 
volves their resignations. The colonists believe that Catholic 
priests are at the root of the matter, but the wretched jealousy 
of the Horse Guards, which refuses the local Governor author- 
ity to remove incompetents, is much more to blame. If the 

mander-in-Chief will not give way, the Duke of New- 
castle had better ask the loan of three regiments of Sikh Irre- 
lars, a “ mountain train,” and Sir Herbert Edwardes, who, 
ween them, would settle the Maori question once for all in | 
six months.—Spectator. 

A Tovcnine Grrt.—In a bale of promiscuous clothing re- 
cently received in Manchester for distribution among the dis- 
tressed operatives, from some place, the name of which is not 
gree. there was found a boy’s Scotch cap. In the cap was a| 
etter, addressed “For an orphan, or motherless boy.” On 
opening the letter a shilling was found enclosed, and the fol- | 
lowing touching epistle :—* May the youthful wearer of this | 
cap meet its late owner in Heaven. He was beautiful and| 

, and was removed by an accident from this world to a 
tter. A weeping mother’s blessing be on the future wearer | 


of her bright boy's cap.—November 22, 1862 | 


SS 














Tus Ace or Musica, Humsve.—Mdlle. Patti, we are as- 
sured by the Parisian Correspondent of the Morning Post, has 
tested her popularity in the most substantial manner, by de- 
manding and gaining fire times as much for singing in private 
as was given to her great predecessors, with whom no one 


|}tan on the Ist of January, crowds of people assembled at the 


| exercises a specific influence on the disease is a mystery to them— 





pare her, It is fair, however, to recolleét that 
so far back as the last century, La Bastardella received a bun 
dred guineas a night for singing two songs at the Pantheon 
in London. She, however, was a world’s wonder; whereas 
the fever of admiration excited by Malle. Patti in Paris, and 
by Malle. Titiens in Naples, can only be read as a sign of the 
decay, amounting to almost entire extinction, of the art of 
singing.— Athenaeum. 


Hint To Certars Porrrican Exries.—We trust that the 
time will come when a foreigner arriving among us will be 
required to show some other passport to our favour and confi- 
dence, than the fact that he has tried to overthrow the gov- | 
ernment under which he was born, and miserably failed in| 
the attempt. — Boston Courier 


Moonstruck.—* During a solar eclipse, witnessed in Hindos- 





Ganges to bathe in its sacred waters. A correspondent esti- 


| mates the grand total at the almost incredible number of four 


millions! Such crowds had not been seen in the river for half 
acentury. It is too manifest that Asiatic superstition is not 
dissolving so rapidly as some have led _-- to suppose.” | 
The above item is copied from a leading New York evening | 
paper. The phrase “ at the Ganges,” is unique. Perhaps our 


neighbour can tell us the exact number of U. S. troops at the 
Mississippi. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 738.—By Herr Veek 


BLAOK. 











bY. 
Wa, - 


Y) 
Y 5 











WHITB. 
White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 


SoLuTION TO PRoBLEM No. 737. 


White. Black. 
1PtoK4 1 P tks Pen 
2 Kt tks PatK4 | 2 P moves ae 
8 Kt to Q B 4 mate. 





The interesting and pretty game given below came off in the 
course of a match between Mr. Green and Mr. Falkbeer. 
White (F.) 


Black (G.) White (F.) Black (G.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 QRtoKB Kt to Q2 
2KttoQBs KttoQBs 19 KRRtoK RS i Ba 
SPtoKB4 Ptks ? 20 KRtks RP, ch to Kt 
4 KttoKB3 PtoK Kt4 21 Q tks Kt tks 
5 PtoQ4 Bto Kt2 22 KttoK R5 B tks B (c) 
SBeaee PtoQ3 23 Kt te B 6, ch K to Kt 2 
TPtoKR4 Pte K RS 24 Rto R7, ch K to Kt 3 
8 QtoQs Pto K Kt5 25 P to R5, ch K to Kt4 
9K Kt home K Btks QP 26 KRto Kt7,ch(d) K toR3 
th ors KttoK B3 27 Rto R7, ch K to Kt 4 
IL KR KttoK2 BtksQ Kt, ch |23QRtoB5,ch KtoR5 
12 Q tks B QtoK2 29 K RtoKt7 BtoK7 
13 Castles QKttoK4 30 K to B2 BtoQs 
14 QB tks Rt P tks B S31 PtoK Kt3,ch KtoR6 
15 KttoK Kt3 Castles (a) 82 PtoK R6 Kt tks P, ch 
16 Qto K 3 K toR3 38 Kt tks Kt 
17 KRto Bd) QBto KS Black resigns. 








(a) Black has anything but 4 good position on this side ; but his 
opponent would probably not have given him time to castle on 
the other.—(b) Very well played. Black, it is clear, would lose 
the game straightway by taking the Rook.—(c) It is singular that, 
although White’s K B has been en prise the last half-dozen moves, 
Black has never had time to capture it ; now, however, he has no- 
thing better to do.—(d) White loses a move by this useless check 
here, apparently in hopes that his adversary might play his K to 
the R 5, in which case the R would have taken the Kt P, mating 
on the move. 

It was announced recently that Paul Morphy, in Paris, had re- 
tired altogether from the chess-table. The last mail, on the con- 
trary, brings a story that he has been playing a little match of five 
games with M. de Riviére, at a private house, and that then and 
there he won two games, and lost three! 





ANCIENT AND Mopern Mepicat Practice.—-The rapid pro 
gress towards perfection evinced in every branch of art and sci- 
ence is seldom witnessed in that anomalous body, the medical pro- 
fession, which clings with the iron tenacity of superstition to its 
effete and exploded traditions. The immobility of action and 
opinion is self-evident from the fact that few, if any, physicians are 
conversant with the affinity existing between disease and its re- 
medy. True they may be familiar with the diagnosis of a ieu- 
lar,malady and prescribe for it from the formula of their “* Manual,” 
but in what manner this medicine or combination of medicines 


consequently from first to last ‘tis little better than a game of 
speculation. We have been led to these remarks by the perusal 
ofa short article trom a late issue of the London Lancet on the na- 
ture and treatment of disease—it instances the strong sound com- 
mon sense which pervades the system established by Dr. Holloway 
about the dawn of the present century. Says the Lancet, Dr. Hoi- 
loway classifies diseases under two heads—the stomach and the 
blood, and no matter under what form the disease is indicated he 
treats either of these sources with his celebrated vegetable Pille— 
there is no idle speculation here—the root of the disorder is 
straightway attacked and incontinently exterminated. Indiges- 
tion is frequently accompanied by headache, biliousness, loss of 
appetite, and general debility, indigestion is merely a disorder of | 
the stomach, and to reach any of the above complaints we must 
rectify the derangements of the digestive organs—in like manner 
Scrofulous affections, such as King’s Evil, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, 
Rheumatism, c., are traced to vitiated humors of the blood with | 
which Dr. Holloway's Pills combine and by neutralizing these hu- | 
mors restore the natural healthy properties of the blood and secre- | 
tions.—Journal of Health. 








CLUB RATES. 
We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
= bs for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
D ubs. 
er each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion a8 he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
—_ would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : , 
Three Copies, one year, $12; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
two of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 
Five Copies, one year, $20; and an eztra Copy of the paper aNp 
two Engravings; or TWO extra Copies, or FOUR Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





TH TRE FRANCAIS. 
RATS Concert Saloon. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
MATINEE FRANCAISE 


This SATURDAY, March 7, at 1244, P.M. 
“ Margot, au les bienfaits de Il’Education,” 
Le Prano pe BERTHE. 
Apmission 50 Cents. No Reservep Seats. 


SATURDAY Evening, at 8 O'Clock. 


lst. “Le depit Amoreaux”—2nd. “ L’ut Dieze,” 
La Puvre et Le Beau Temps. 


TUESDAY, March 10th, 
“PERIL EN LA DEMEURE.” 
Doors Open at 734; Curtain rises at 8 o'clock. 
Carriages can be ordered for 10}¢ 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 


J. BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NEWBURGH, Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 


Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 


ter, and generally known as a standard article. 
For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbis., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
City use. 








THE DIAPHRAGM FILTER, 
With additional improvements, has been awarded two Gold and 
three Silver Medals by the American and Maryland Institutes and 
by the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Charitable Association. The 
wet season and the works on the New Reservoir make the Croton 
Water very unclean. Price $4. 

The DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE, No. 305 Fourth Street, is the kind of Porous Filter 
to which I alluded in my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which constitutes the filtering 
medium to be an excellent article for the purpose. The instru- 
ment is quite durable, and requires to be reversed occasionally to 


insure its action. 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
New York, April 25, 1862. 
ARMY SHIRTS! . ARMY SHIRTS! 
a 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. 


Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 
SE}MONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 
cers, Travellers, &c., compact, portable, 
efficient ; combining extraordinary defining 

power and wide field of observation. 
Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 





SEMMONS, Optician, ; 
6691¢ Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 
CEE GIMBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
BILLET ENVELOPE, just introduced. 
Sum way, East side. 





ARD ALBUMS-JUST RECEIVED 
at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
Broadway. eee Oe : : 
GREAT VARIETY 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
At very reasonable prices, 
AT G 





888 Broadway. 


[aoa we, 


VELVET and CLOTH 


CLOAKS 


are, as UsuaL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
aT 


CANAL STREET. 
JOSEPH G 
= Tr EE LL PEN S&S, 
Of the Old Standard , 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU1 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








HENRY OwEN, Agent. 
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